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CHINESE WEDDING 
Ruby Toy of Shanghai is wed to Moon Jung Yee in Lutheran church, Prospect, Pa. 


(See Persons] 
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Last Year’s Record 


To A CASUAL OBSERVER it would seem 
strange that most of the businessmen 
in Midvale need a shave about 3 o’c.ock 
in the afternoon. 

Actually they follow that practice 
only during baseball season. They want 
to listen to the game over the barber- 
shop radio where they can argue the 
merits of the Phillies and the Yanks. 

Usually nothing comes of this wran- 
gling, but the other day something 
happened which did some good. 

One fellow came into the shop late 
and asked how the game was progress- 
ing. 

“The Phillies are going great,” Jack 
Oster announced. 

The rest of us pounced on him. “The 
Phils ave a run behind,” we insisted. 

“I know, but anyway they’re doing 
as well as they did last year this 
time,’ Jack came back. 

The man in the chair got into the 
debate. “You figure a team’s going 
great if it does as well as it did last 
year, eh?” 

“Well,” Jack began, “at least they’re 
holding their own. There’s some con- 
solation in that.” 


“Improvement is what counts,” said 


the man in the chair. “A team would 
get mighty little consolation out of 
matching last year’s record if it lost 
every game.” 

Jack likes to think about statements 
like that. He said very little the rest 
of the afternoon. 

Yesterday he called me on the phone. 
“IT want to double my pledge,” he said 
abruptly. 

I’m treasurer of the church. Looking 
through my records I saw that his 
pledge cards for several years were 
marked, “Same as last year.” 

“What’s the matter? The pastor been 
talking to you?” I asked. 

“No,” he replied. “I’ve just been do- 
ing some thinking. In some cases a 
fellow isn’t showing much improve- 
ment if he does only as well as he did 
last year.” 
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Program for peace 

On President Truman’s desk four 
representatives of the Federal Council 
of Churches laid a 2,500-word state- 
ment entitled “A Positive Program for 
Peace.” It explained how war might 
be avoided. 

“There is no irresistible tide that is 
carrying men to destruction,” the re- 
port stated. “The evil forces at work 
are man-made and they can be man- 
changed.” 

The usual 15-minute period for a 
White House interview was soon used 
up. Conversation of President Truman 
and the Protestant church leaders con- 
tinued 45 minutes. The churchmen were 
not aiming their statement specifically 
at the president, they explained, but at 
the whole American people. Every 
American ought to be a missionary to 
convert his neighbor from the belief 
that war is inevitable, they said. 

National military strength is neces- 
sary under present conditions, said the 
churchmen, but the main defenses “are 
to be found in non-military measures 
which will change the conditions fa- 
voring the spread of despotism.” Amer- 
icans “should not permit policy making 
to pass predominantly into the hands 
of those who think primarily in mil- 
itary terms, as seems to be the case.” 


Increased margin 

The “Six Pillars for Peace” which 
the Federal Council of Churches had 
set up in 1943 had sagged a good bit 
under the weight of postwar problems. 
This time the Council spokesmen were 
not tackling “the long-range task of 
building peace,” but were concerned 
about “the short-range task of averting 
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war without yielding sound democratic 
principles.” 

They wanted to change the mood of 
pessimism about world affairs, as well | 
as of dependence upon military prepa- | 
ration as the chief security. “This will | 
not remove the basic causes of the | 


present tension,” they acknowledged, 
“but it will provide an increased mar- 
gin of safety.” 

There were seven points in the peace 
program given to President Truman 
on April 30. They had been drawn up 
by the Federal Council’s department of 
international justice and good will, and 
approved by the executive committee. 
John Foster Dulles, O. Frederick Nolde, 
and Walter W. Van Kirk were leaders 
in framing the document. 

The seven peace points are as fol- 
lows: (“Program for Peace” will be 
published in THE LUTHERAN May 19). 

1, Our people should not tolerate any com- 
placency about war. War would engulf all in 
misery and would bring other consequences 
quite the opposite of our intentions. 

2. Our people should combat a mood of 
hysteria or blind hatred. 

3. Our people should reject fatalism about 
war. War is not inevitable. If it should come, 
it would be because of conditions that men 
could have changed. 

4. Our people should not rely on military 
strategy to meet Communist aggression. Such 
reliance is more apt to bring war than prevent 
it. There should be greater concentration on 
positive programs of an economic, social, po- 
litical and moral character. 

5. Our people should press for positive pro- 
grams which have immediate possibilities for — 
peace and justice. They could, for example, 
quickly move toward: a. Greater economic well- 
being throughout the world; b. Greater em- 
phasis on increasing social welfare; c. Greater 
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Home For 110,000 Booxs 
New library is dedicated May 6 at Gettysburg Seminary. (See Campus) 


observance of human rights to check terror- 
ism; d. Greater use of processes of international 
conversation and negotiation. 

6. Our people ought, each one of them, to 
contribute to a change of mood so as to in- 
crease the chance of averting war without com- 
promise of basic convictions. 

7. Our churches ought to testify with re- 
newed vigor to God's righteous love for all 
men and the reality of the Christian world 
fellowship. 


How to make friends with Russia 

Ideas on how to get along with the 
Russians were blossoming like daffodils 
across the U.S. as April ended. Most 
of the ideas were based on belief in the 
curative power of conversation. 

Dr. Albert W. Palmer, moderator of 
the Congregational Christian Churches, 
wanted the U.S. to appoint a commis- 
sion composed of a college president, 
sychiatrist, labor leader, artist, loco- 
notive engineer and assorted other pro- 
essions. This commission should sit 
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with Russians of similar professions. 

“Let them sit around a table with two 
vacant chairs,’ suggested Dr. Palmer. 
One chair would bear a placard: ReE- 
SERVED FOR FUTURE GENERATIONS and 
the other: RESERVED FoR JESUS CHRIST. 

Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam told the 
Methodist general conference, meeting 
in Boston, that he wanted the U.S. to 
invite Stalin to sit at a conference table 
“to work out some understanding that 
will avert war.” 

Quakers meeting last month in Rich- 
mond, Ind., framed a 10-point peace 
program including “immediate peace 
talks with Russia.” The United Coun- 
cil of Church Women was going to try 
to get a million women to sign cards 
promising to work for peace. The cards 
would be used to tell President Tru- 
man and others that Christian women 


want to prevent “cold war” “from 
breaking into a ‘hot war,’” explained 
Mrs. Harper S. Sibley. 

.§ 


No peace in Palestine 

As the clock ticked on toward May 
15, diplomats speeded up efforts to ar- 
range a truce between Arabs and Jews 
in Palestine. Part of Jerusalem—the 
old walled section—would be exempt 
from military conflict, both sides had 
agreed. Meanwhile Jewish soldiers 
were attacking elsewhere in the city. 

St. Simon’s Greek Orthodox mon- 
astery, headquarters of Arab troops, 
had been captured by Jews in late 
April. Land and building at Bir Salim, 
comprising a farm owned by the Syrian 
Orphanage, had been seized by the 
Haganah, reported Dr. Edwin A. Moll. 
The orphanage had been taken too. 
Other Lutheran institutions, the Talitha 
Cumi school for girls and the orphan- 
age at Galilee, had been closed. 

Dr. Moll was coming back to the 
U.S. in mid-May, “since transaction of 
business and my residence in Jerusalem 
are now utterly impossible.” 

Christian Arabs of Palestine, about 
142,000 in number, were strongly on the 
side of other Arabs in opposition to 
establishment of a Jewish state. 


"The Rev. Miss Anderson" 

Ordination of women in the state 
church of Denmark—violently debated 
among Lutherans of that country for 
several years—occurred in late April. 
Three women were ordained by Bishop 
Hans Ollgaard of Odense diocese. 

In his ordination sermon the bishop 
pointed out that it was women who 
first received news of the Resurrection 
and were told to carry the message to 
men. “So should we allow women to 
do it today in the church.” 

Women ordained are: Miss Johanne 
Anderson, who was offered a post last 
year as minister of a Lutheran congre- 
gation at Noerre Alslev, in the island 
of Falster; Miss Ruth Vermehren, who 
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has been doing work among women |} 
prisoners at Horseroed, in Zealand; and © 
Miss Edith Brenneche Petersen, who | 
has been named curate of the Noerre- — 
abby parish on Fyn island. 

A bill permitting ordination of women | 
in the Danish Church was passed re- | 
cently in parliament despite numerous 
protests by clergymen and lay leaders. 
Bishop Ollgaard is the only one of 
Denmark’s nine Lutheran bishops who | 
has agreed unconditionally to ordain 
women as ministers. 


Tuey Micut se Next 


Bishop John Cullberg of Vaesteras 
diocese, Sweden, and Bishop Elis Gulin, | 
Tampere diocese, Finland, are among 
churchmen of Lutheran countries of 
northern Europe who may face the 
question of ordaining women. 


Not in America 
Presidents of Lutheran church bodies | 
in America are 100 per cent against > 
ordination of women, they reported | 
following the episode in Denmark. 

The Church of Denmark was thor- 
oughly opposed to the plan, pointed out 
Dr. Franklin Clark Fry. “Only an. 
arbitrary act of Parliament, without 
consulting the Church, has opened the 
doors to this innovation. . . . Certainly | 
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a proposal to ordain women does not 
arise naturally out of the spirit of the 
Lutheran ‘Church which is governed 
wholly by the Word of God.” 

Dr. John W. Behnken, president of 
the Missouri Synod, said that Scripture 
passages (I Cor. 14:34; I Tim. 11:14) 
“speak a clear language” against or- 
dination of women, “and the church 
should certainly follow the instruction 
given.” 


Fourth marriage? 

Presbyterians, like United Lutheran, 
have a rule that their pastors may not 
perform a marriage service for a di- 
vorced party, except for the innocent 
person, and then only after one year 
between the divorce and the remar- 
riage. 

This month they were asking how it 
happened that the Rev. Stewart P. 
MacLennan, retired pastor of First 
Presbyterian Church, Hollywood, got 
mixed up in the marriage of Lana 
Turner and Henry J. Topping. Each 
had been married three times pre- 
viously. Signature on Topping’s di- 
vorce decree had hardly time to dry 
before his marriage with Miss Turner. 

The Buffalo-Niagara Presbytery re- 
quested the Presbytery of Los Angeles 
“to take cognizance of this matter and 
administer such reprimand or disci- 
pline as the situation in their judgment 
deserves.” 

Minister MacLennan had spoken sol- 
emnly to the newlyweds as follows 
(according to an Associated Press 
story): “Henry and Lana, let us be- 
lieve that in the providence of God you 
have at last found each other... . Plan 
together, play together, and—most im- 
portant of all—pray together.” 


More Lutherans 
By Christmas in 1950 there will be 
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LILJE BROADCAST 


Address by Bishop Hanns Lilje on the 
Columbia Broadcasting Company 


"Church of the Air" program, May 23, 


will be from 10 to 10:30, Eastern Day- 
light Time, CBS has announced. Some 
congregations are arranging to receive 
the broadcast in their churches as part of 
their Sunday morning program. 


greatly increased membership in Lu- 
theran congregations of America, if 
plans now being formed prove ef- 
fective. The eight churches in the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council are getting 
ready for a concerted program of evan- 
gelism which is calculated to reach a 
million people. 

A Lutheran Commision on Evangel- 
ism has been organized by the eight 
NLC churches, it was reported on April 
29 at a meeting of the ULC Board of 
Social Missions. The commission will 
co-ordinate the evangelism programs 
now in operation. Full-time director of 
the new commission is the Rev. C. P. 
Rasmussen, who has been a staff mem- 
ber of the NLC Division of American 
Missions. His office is in Chicago. 

A hundred leaders, selected from all 
parts of the country, will be called to- 
gether this summer for a training pe- 
riod. During autumn and winter these 
persons will present the program of 
evangelism at group meetings in all 
areas of the church. In the early 
autumn of 1949 classes will be held for 
lay workers in all communities where 
NLC churches exist. The visits to in- 
active church members and the un- 
churched will be made from October 
1949 until Advent 1950. 

Secretary of the new commission is 
Dr. C. Franklin Koch, who is executive 
secretary of the ULC Board of Sccial 
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Missions. Dr, Herbert T. Weiskotten is 
a member of the commission. 


Results of evangelism 

Nearly 5,000 members were received 
in Ohio Synod churches as a result of 
five weeks of evangelism, the Social 
Missions Board heard at its meeting 
last month. Churches taking part in 
the program had an average gain of 
20, plus five reclaimed members apiece. 

Laymen of 175 congregations visited 
the homes of church prospects in a 
synod-wide program directed by Pas- 
tors Royal E, Lesher and Peter Dexnis 
of the Social Missions Board staff. The 
laymen conducted about 20,000 inter- 
views. About 1,500 Sunday school 
pupils were secured in addition to 
church members. 

In evangelism programs conducted in 
eight synods during the last year, more 
than 10,000 laymen were enlisted for 
visiting church prospects. About 40 per 
cent of the persons visited responded 
favorably. 


Women buy houses 

The housing shortage in Sagan was 
an item of business for the executive 
board of the ULC Women’s Missionary 
Society at a meeting last month. Lack 
of living quarters is a major problem 
for missionaries going to Japan. 

Four prefabricated buildings will be 
shipped from America this summer and 
should be erected for occupancy by 
Lutheran missionaries early this fall. 
Each unit will cost $6,000 before ship- 
ping costs are counted, and will be paid 
for jointly by the WMS and the Board 
of Foreign Missions. 

The Board, meeting with 100 per cent 
attendance in Philadelphia April 29-30, 
also voted money for kindergarten 
equipment in Japan. Thirteen of these 
children’s schools have been organized 
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as part of the Lutheran postwar pro- — 
gram. Average regular attendance at — 
each is 100. 

Money for transportation and living | 
costs for two faculty members from the © 


Lutheran Girls’ School in Japan while |} 


they come to the States to take post- — 
graduate work at an Eastern university — 
was approved. Also $6,000 was author- 
ized as the WMS share of a new color- 
sound moving picture of Lutheran mis- 
sionary work in Japan. The Board of | 
Foreign Missions will contribute a 
similar amount. It is hoped that the 
film will be released prior to next sum- 
mer or, at latest, in time for the Grand 
Rapids convention of the WMS in the 
fall of 749. 

The eleventh station wagon to be 
purchased and sent to mission fields 
goes to the Baer Hospital in India. In 
all, 15 of the cars will be sent by the 
WMS by the end of this year. Eight 
are already in India. 


Missionary commissioned 

In conjunction with the regular meet- 
ing of the WMS Board, the regular con- 
ference of WMS synodical presidents 
was conducted. Highlight of this con- 
ference was the commissioning of Miss 
Ruth Eleanor Slifer as a teacher to the 
Kodaikanal school in India. 

She is the daughter of Lutheran mis- 
sionaries, Dr. and Mrs. Luther Slifer 
and used to attend Kodaikanal school 
herself. The commissioning service was 
conducted by Dr. Luther A. Gotwald, 
executive secretary of the Board of 
Foreign Missions. 

Much discussed by WMS synodical 
presidents and executive board mem- 
bers at their April meeting was a ma- 
jor reorganization of departments. Ac- 
tion on recommendations now planned 
is expected at the 1949 triennial con-_ 
vention. 
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New money 

EvER SINcE 1916, when the U.S. Ma- 
rines occupied Santo Domingo, the 
Dominican Republic has been using 
the U.S. dollar as its chief currency 
unit. Now it has begun to issue its 
own currency, its gold peso to replace 
the American dollar. 

On that as a base, the Republic issues 
bank notes of 1, 5 and 10 pesos in value. 
The Dominican Republic is not afraid 
to put its currency on a free gold basis. 
Conversion of currency, however, will 
be a gradual affair. American money 
will continue in Dominican circulation 
on a par with the new coinage until the 
native coinage can catch up with inter- 
national requirements. 


Rival for Hollywood 

Hotitywoop Is planning to shift the 
production of pictures abroad on a 
large scale. Following the example of 
some other industries, chiefly for eco- 
nomic reasons, including more favor- 
able labor relations, they expect to 
benefit by the transfer. Dollar-hungry 
nations are ready to welcome them. 


‘Foreign artists are anticipating the 


migration with pleasure. 

Copenhagen, Denmark, is at present 
experiencing a comprehensive survey 
on the part of several American film 
companies. Economic, political and so- 
cial conditions have already been ap- 
proved, and the chances are that Copen- 
hagen may become a rival of Hollywood 
and its artist colony. 


Russians are fearful 

TuoucH Russia is manufacturing all 
sorts of difficulties in the Allied rela- 
tions toward Germany and Austria and 
Italy, for their nuisance value, they 
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really result from her own anxieties, 
not from a sense of power. Reports in- 
dicate that Stalin is not at all happy 
over the growing Soviet isolation from 
the U.S. and western European powers 
just when he needs most to be in touch 
with them. 

He is fully aware of the reason why 
the U.S. administration is stubbornly 
opposed to any more Big Four foreign 
ministers’ conferences just now. The 
Western bloc is convinced that Russian 
expansion plans must be definitely and 
finally stopped before any agreement 
with the Soviet will be worth signing. 

Stalin’s present “tough” demonstra- 
tions are really the outcome of his 
growing sense of weakness. This weak- 
ness takes three forms especially—1) 
insufficient oil for the Soviet needs; 2) 
insufficient transport within her bor- 
ders (Russia has less railway equip- 
ment for her vast territory than Brit- 
ain); 3) the steady work slow-up of 
workers among her satellites and at 
home in protest against increasing de- 
mands and pressure, and lessening pay. 


Missing 

READERS OF missing persons lists 
might naturally be overwhelmed by the 
long ones coming from Europe since the 
war. It contains 3,000,000 names, and 
was compiled by the Central Tracing 
Bureau of the IRO (International Ref- 
ugee Organization). Most of those on 
the list were removed from their lands 
by the Nazis as racial or political un- 
desirables, or for use in slave labor. 

The chances are against many of 
them being restored to their lands or 
homes. In the effort to find and replace 
them, however, their names are at pres- 
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ent being broadcast over 23 German 
radio stations, and published in 124 
German periodicals. In more than 1,000 
film houses in Germany the pictures 
of 2,000 missing persons are being 
shown daily. 

Unfortunately, the reports of persons 
being mysteriously removed from east- 
ern Germany, and kidnapped from 
Allied occupation zones in Germany 
and Austria at present, indicate the 
building up of a new list of missing 
persons. 


Recovery Program 

Near Hampurc, Germany, the post- 
war tourist may visit a Norwegian vil- 
lage composed of 20 antique timber- 
houses. Norway’s Nazi ruler, Reichs- 
kommissar Terboven, sent it bodily to 
Hamburg as a gift in 1943. It still stands 
undamaged, and was occupied by 
wealthy Germans—that is, until Nor- 
way’s Director for Enemy Property 
learned about it. Now Norway is selling 
the village, with all its beautiful Nor- 
wegian furniture (also antiques), 
household equipment and rugs to the 
Allied occupation authorities, to save 
the cost of reshipping them to Norway. 


School of Fishing 

Tue Pusan FisHery School at Inchon, 
Korea, recently graduated 240 young 
men with degrees that designated pro- 
ficiency in fish processing, handling of 
marine engines, ocean meteorology, sail- 
ing and other subjects that would tend 
to increase Korea’s supply of fish. 

The purpose, as a point of Korean 
pride, is to become self-sufficient and 
independent of Japanese supplies. In 
1939 Korea’s annual fish catch was 
1,758,000 tons, nearly 75 per cent as 
large as the Japanese catch. That flour- 
ishing business was destroyed by the 
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Japanese. Now the Koreans are ambi- 
tious to build it up again. 


Biggest city? 

THE QUESTION OF which is the largest 
city in the world depends on the meas- 
urement adopted. If it is a matter of 
population, then London is still con- 
sidered the largest, though New York 
may surpass it before long. If area 
should be the measure, then Kiruna, an 
iron ore town in Swedish Lapland, out- 
distances them both. Though it has only 
18,000 inhabitants, Kiruna covers 18 
times the area of greater New York. 


Friendship 

HeErE IS A way in which the path of 
peace is being rationally constructed in 
Poland. A small group from the Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee, joined 
by a few Poles, have rebuilt over 100 
homes in the shattered village of Lu- 
cimia. Besides this they reconditioned 
fields and restored the roads to the vil- 
lage as well as its streets. 


World War III 

Atomic HorRROoRS fade into insig- 
nificance before others that might have 
been, or may yet be used. The dead- 
liness of atom bombs has increased, but 
the deadliness of new gases has become 
even greater. 

There has been a corresponding prog- 
ress in the deadliness of weapons, but 
an even greater menace in methods to 
distribute germs to accomplish mass 
murder. There are even. still other 
ways to use climate to destroy. 

For instance, there is still a chance 
that Tabun or Sarin, a gas with a double 
name invented by the Germans too late 
to use in the last war, may have a try- 
out. Unlike the earlier gases, which 
attacked the respiratory system, this 
attacks the brain. : 
—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
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THE CHURCH’S WORTH in the mind of 
government took a swing upward when 
Dr. Eugen Gerstenmaier visited with 
President Truman and six tops in the 
State Department. 

Dr. Gerstenmaier is head of Hilfs- 
werk, the overall Protestant relief 
agency for the four zones in Germany. 
Together with the Catholic agency, it 
functions in all four zones, working on 
both sides of the iron curtain. No won- 
der Dr. Gerstenmaier got a welcome at 
the White House and the State Depart- 
ment. 

He is not only an administrator and 
churchman but apparently also a so- 
ciologist and economist. Perhaps that is 
why he also visited the Secretary of 
the Treasury, John M. Snyder. 

In his address to the Lutheran pas- 

tors’ breakfast Dr. Gerstenmaier re- 
jected the idea that the German church 
is guilty for the German nation. He 
believes the church has much to re- 
pent of but that individuals and groups 
who could not ultimately control the 
government can hardly be held re- 
sponsible for what the government did 
in Germany. 
_ He believes that part of the church’s 
job is to bear witness to government 
about its principles and acts, and indi- 
cate its disapproval of those acts not 
based on Christian principles. 


Truman 

The president made Dr. Gersten- 
maier feel at ease and at home. Mr. 
Truman was very cordial and unaf- 
fected, showing familiarity with the 
work of the Lutheran church in this 
country and Europe. Mr. Truman ex- 
pressed appreciation of what the Ger- 
man church is doing in the reconstruc- 
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DR. EUGEN GERSTENMAIER 


tion of Germany and also expressed 
again his disapproval of the delay of 
Congress in passing DP legislation. 

Dr. Gerstenmaier told the president 
of Germany’s deep gratitude for what 
America has done and especially the 
American churches through physical 
and spiritual relief. He told Mr. Tru- 
man that the German people must help 
themselves and that American help, he 
believes, should be to promote self- 
help. 


State Department 

At the State Department, Dr. Ger- 
stenmaier had considerable to say about 
the German educational system. He 
believes that there are enough intel- 
lectuals in Germany now, but what is 
needed are more people to work with 
their hands in reconstruction. He wants 
education to move in that direction and 
thus give to education an economic 
basis. 

Dr. Gerstenmaier discussed at length 
the problem of the expellees. These 
are people of German racial stock, 
driven out of countries like the Balkan 
states and Czechoslovakia where their 
people in many cases have lived for 
three and four centuries. They have 
been driven back to Germany. It is 
pure racial discrimination and the best 
informed opinion of America sees the 
unfairness of it. 

It is the opinion of this reporter that 
unless these people are treated as hu- 
man beings they will be driven into 
the arms of communism. The Lutheran 
Assembly at Lund passed earnest reso- 
lutions on this problem a year ago but 
nothing has been done. Even IRO is 
forbidden to give them any help. 

—OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


Gerstenmaier and the Gestapo 


Of eleven friends arrested on July 20, 1944, Gerstenmaier is 


the only one who lives to struggle against the postwar problems 


“Have you read the new book by Doc- 
tor Gerstenmaier?” ... “Is it by the 
famous Eugen Gerstenmaier, professor 
at the University of Berlin?” ... 


That’s the sort of conversation you 
might have heard among scholarly peo- 
ple in the spring of 1948 if there hadn’t 
been any Adolph Hitler. As things 
really turned out, Dr. Gerstenmaier 
never became a university professor 
and hasn’t been writing books. 

Instead of lecturing to students he 
met in secret places with men who 
plotted to assassinate Hitler. Eventually 
he found himself behind the director’s 
desk of the largest organization work- 
ing for the rescue of the German people 
from their desperate postwar situation. 


“T COULD SEE in 1933 that National So- 
cialism would be a great danger to the 
whole of Europe,” Dr. Gerstenmaier 
says now. From the start he was in 
opposition. He got into the struggle 
which arose when a Nazi bishop was 
appointed for the Protestant churches. 
In 1934 he made his first trip to jail. 

This scholarly young man had been 
teaching at Rostock University when 
the trouble began. He had completed 
his training for a professorship in sys- 
tematic theology and had an invitation 
to join the Berlin faculty. In fact, four 
universities offered him positions. When 
released from jail by order of President 
von Hindenburg, he was forbidden by 
the Nazi chief of the department of edu- 
cation to take any university position. 

Gerstenmaier got a subordinate post 
in the office of the church administra- 
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tion. For the German Evangelical 
Church (federation of Lutheran and 
Reformed) his assignment was the re- 
lation of the German churches with 
churches of other countries. He had 
something to do with plans for the Ox- 
ford Conference on Life and Work in 
UOSY 


THEN CAME the~ war. Gerstenmaier 
became a relief worker among prisoners 
brought to Germany. There were dis- 
placed persons in those days—large 
numbers of Russians, Poles, and many 
others brought in as free workers or 
slave workers in industry. From 1941 
on, he worked especially to provide re- 
ligious services for DPs. There was 
constant battle with the Gestapo. After 
the spring of 1943 the services were 
banned. 

Gerstenmaier’s work had brought him 
in contact with International Red Cross 
officials and with the War Prisoners 
Commission of the YMCA. He had some 
idea of what was going on outside Ger- 
many. From the beginning of the war 
he had believed Germany would be 
defeated. For the welfare of Germany, 
defeat must come, he believed. 

With such convictions, how could a 
man act? “We had absolutely no legal 
means of opposing the government,” he 
explains. “A totalitarian system brings 
all its opponents into a position of il- 


legality. This was the tragedy of our © | 


situation. 


“We HAD to act. Paul and Luther 
could say their duty was only to obey 
government. We are not now living 
under government in the old sense, in 
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EuGEN GERSTENMAIER 
He lived to tell his story 


which we have no responsibility. We 
have real responsibility in the field of 
politics. We could not say, ‘This is from 
God. We must obey.’ That’s too sim- 
ple. That’s not true. 

“We had to act, but with which means 
can we change our government?” we 
asked ourselves. 

Gerstenmaier’s answer was to asso- 
ciate himself with an ‘underground 
movement that plotted the downfall of 
Hitler. Beginning in 1940 a group of 
several dozen men began to hold secret 
meetings, often in the Silesian village 
of Kreisauer Kreis on the estate of 
Count Helmuth von Moltke. 

Aristocrats such as von Moltke and 
Count Peter York von Wartenburg, 
generals of the German army, leaders 
of trade unions, and a sprinkling of 
bold clergymen were in the company. 
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They hoped not to depend on militaristic 
mieans but to prepare a riot in political 
and administrative affairs. 

They talked much of the reconstruc- 
tion of Germany. Only as their land 
took a part in creating a democratic 
Europe could there be hope for Ger- 
many, they believed. 

“There can’t be a better order in 
Germany and Europe unless we over- 
come nationalism. We must have lim- 
ited sovereignty, a United States of 
Europe,” Dr. Gerstenmaier explains. 


THE GERMAN GENERALS were willing 
to rebel against Hitler, and die in the 
attempt if necessary. But they didn’t 
want that merely to open an easy pos- 
sibility for the British to make slaves 
of the Germans, Gerstenmaier says. 
They wanted a new world worth their 
sacrifice. 

Messengers got word to Winston 
Churchill about the plot the Germans 
were making. “Very encouraging,” re- 
plied Churchill—nothing more. There 
were no promises to the men who were 
ready to overthrow the Hitler govern- 
ment. “Unconditional surrender” was 
the last word. 

Climax of the plotting came on July 
20, 1944. On that day a bomb was car- 
ried into the room where Adolph Hitler 
and his staff were in conference. The 
bomb had been prepared for explosion 
within the rigid walls of a concrete 
bunker. That day Hitler held his con- 
ference in a room with a wooden ceiling. 
The explosion wounded the fuehrer but 
not fatally. 

Gerstenmaier, Count Stauffenberg, 
and others were waiting at the Wehr- 
macht headquarters in Bendlerstrasse 
in Berlin. Their attack had failed. SS 
troops closed in on them. Stauffenberg 
and General Olbricht were among those 
shot in the courtyard. Gerstenmaier 
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and ten others of the Resistance group 
were imprisoned. The 10 were hanged. 


GERSTENMAIER WAS NOT condemned 
to die. A people’s court gave him a 
seven-year prison sentence. Himmler 
was not satisfied, and had him brought 
back for another trial. By that time the 
Russians were crossing the Oder river. 
Gerstenmaier was taken to a prison in 
Bayreuth. He was there when Amer- 
ican troops arrived in April 1945. 

“There must be no defeat without 
plan,” Gerstenmaier had been saying. 
He had done his best to make plans. In 
secret meetings with Hans Schoenfeld 
of the World Council of Churches there 
was talk of a German relief organization 
to care for the needy after the war. 
While in Tegel prison Gerstenmaier had 
continued making plans, with the prison 
pastor, Dr. Polchau, as his link with 
friends outside. 

To the Bayreuth prison yard where 
Gerstenmaier was released came a rep- 
resentative of the International Red 
Cross. “You can’t be Gerstenmaier. 
He’s dead. His name was on the report 
of those executed,” protested the vis- 
itor. Eventually everything was ex- 
plained. Gerstenmaier was taken to 
Zurich in Switzerland, by permission 
of the American military government. 
Friends in the world outside were ready 
to help him organize his Hilfswerk— 
the church relief organization for post- 
war Germany. 

In the summer of 1945 at Treysa the 
Council of the Protestant churches of 
Germany endorsed the Gerstenmaier 
plans and made him director of the 
Hilfswerk. The American army pro- 
vided relief supplies from the begin- 
ning. Help began coming from Switzer- 
land, then Sweden, and eventually from 
America. Most of all, during the early 
days, the Germans helped themselves. 
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In eight months after the end of the 
war, 20,000 tons of food, a million pieces 
of clothing, and 35 million marks were 
collected from the German people. 


NEEDS WERE FAR greater than anyone 
had calculated. Millions of Germans 
were homeless, poorly clothed, and with 
insufficient food supplies at the end of 
the war. But soon came the stream of 
refugees—at least 14 million people up- 
rooted from their homes in lands taken 
by Poland, from Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Jugoslavia, Romania. 

Hilfswerk was soon operating in all 
areas of Germany, not only in the west- 
ern section but in the Russian zone also. 
Headquarters are at Stuttgart—at Staf- 
flenbergstrasse 66—with other offices 
in Berlin, Hamburg, Baden-Baden. The 
work is decentralized as much as pos- 
sible. Each of the 28 territorial churches 
has its own Hilfswerk office. Each Prot- 
estant congregation throughout Ger- 
many is a relief station, giving out 
Hilfswerk supplies to the neediest peo- 
ple. There are more than 100,000 vol- 
unteer workers. The huge organization 
has 1,000 full-time workers, including 
the staff, typists, truck drivers, cleaning 
women, 

Supplies from America, such as those 
contributed through Lutheran World 
Relief, are given to Hilfswerk under 
the direction of American representa- 
tives in the cRALOG organization (Coun- 
cil of Relief Agencies Licensed for 
Operation in Germany). Hilfswerk gets 
much material from Lutheran World Re- 
lief, the Mennonite Central Committee, 
Church World Service, and other 
American organizations. In distribut- 
ing supplies there is close co-operation 
with the German Caritas—Roman Cath- 
olic organization—Arbeiterwohlfahrt— 
the trade union organization—and the 
International Red Cross. 
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GRADUALLY the Hilfswerk emphasis 
has shifted from distributing goods re- 
ceived ready-made from abroad to 
manufacturing goods in Germany from 
raw materials provided by friends in 
other lands. 

“A friend gave us 25,000 Swiss francs 
to buy bed linen for hospitals,” Dr. 
Gerstenmaier explains. “Instead of 
buying 450 sets in Switzerland, we im- 
ported seven tons of cotton, which were 
converted by German labor into 4,000 
sets. A gift of one ton of cotton, costing 
$700, enables us to provide 3,000 sets 
of children’s underclothes.” Work for 
unemployed people is provided as well 
as supplies to distribute among the 
neediest. 

Hilfswerk is building a new village 
at Vilbel near Frankfurt, where 5,000 
homeless people will eventually be 
sheltered in houses they have made 
themselves from clay blocks and mate- 
rials salvaged from the Frankfurt ruins. 
Tons of cellulose shipped into Germany 
for paper-making have been converted 
into Bibles and textbooks of religious 
instruction under Hilfswerk direction. 
The Hilfswerk people emphasize not 
only relief but reconstruction, not only 
the body but the soul. 

No one claims that this relief or- 
ganization is meeting the needs of 
homeless and hungry Germans in an 
adequate way. Only the most needy 
can get any help. But all the gifts from 
abroad which Hilfswerk receives go 
swiftly and effectively to these needy 
ones. The work is well done. Countless 
thousands have been kept alive, and 
_ their hope of the future kept alive. 


THE MAN WHO wanted to be a profes- 
sor—and found himself plotting an as- 
sassination instead—works at his post- 
war task with amazing energy and 
shrewd resourcefulness. He is short, 
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stocky. He speaks explosively. He 
points his finger up and down in a 
jerky rhythm as he talks. 

I first met him in his Stuttgart head- 
quarters when he was hurrying around 
violently in preparation for a trip. He 
was going to Flensburg in Schleswig 
where he spoke to 10,000 at a religious 
rally. In March he came to America for 
his first visit—“to get to know this great 
democracy,” he explained. In Pastor 
Ernst Schmidt’s parsonage in Philadel- 
phia I had prolonged opportunity to 
talk with this man whom Himmler was 
unwilling to let off with a mere prison 
sentence. 

When he got a bit excited in the con- 
versation he would stand up, shake 
his finger, and speak in his explosive 
manner. He’s a man who knows how 
to get things done, and he goes back 
this week to a land where so much is 
tragically in need of being done. 


GERSTENMAIER WILL probably never 
be a professor of theology—although 
there’s really no telling what this ver- 
satile individual may be doing a dozen 
years from now. We hope the time may 
soon end when this present task is 
necessary. 

Meanwhile Hilfswerk is worth respect 
and support from all of us. It has dis- 
tributed 53 million pounds of relief 
goods supplied from abroad in two and 
a half years and collected 150 million 
Reichsmark from among the Germans 
themselves. It has aided hundreds of 
thousands, especially children and old 
people, for these groups most need help. 

To Germany there came defeat with- 
out a plan, and no one knows when 
there will be a plan. Meanwhile the 
church is busy about its true work of 
ministering to people in trouble, and 
Eugen Gerstenmaier is an effective ser- 
vant of the church. G. E. R. 
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Kansas Synod Enrolls New Congregation 


By ROBERT E. GASTON 


Apportionment was paid 100 per cent in 


1947, convention delegates are told 


For THE FIRST TIME in 20 years, the 
Kansas Synod has received into mem- 
bership a new congregation. At its an- 
nual convention in Topeka, April 6-8, 
the synod voted to receive Bethlehem 
Church of North Kansas City, Mo. Pas- 
tor Edwin Hirsch and Layman Wendell 
Auwater represented the recently or- 
ganized congregation. 

A new congregation is in the process 
of organization in Oakley, Kan. That 
field was recently approved by the 
Board of American Missions. Pastor 
Wilfred Henning is currently interview- 
ing prospective members and has a 
Sunday school of 50 organized under 
the leadership of Jess Kessler of Wa- 
keeney. Synod President Search is 
teaching a catechetical class. 

Mr. L. W. Bowman of the ULC Board 
of American Missions will visit pros- 
pective and active mission fields on 
synod territory during May. Fort 
Smith, Ark., Oakley and Washington, 
Kan., and Bethlehem Church, North 
Kansas City, are included in the list of 
places to be visited. 


Reports THAT the Kansas Synod, for 
the first time in its history, exceeded 
100 per cent payment of its ULCA ap- 
portionment were received. A memo- 
rial service for Pastors D. L. McConnell, 
E. H. Gilmer, and Mr. Louis T. Bang 
was conducted by Dr. E. E. Stauffer, 
pastor emeritus of St. Paul’s Church, 
Wichita. 


Delegates approved the Ferguson 
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Pastor Grorce L. SEARCH 
Elected again 


Amendment to the Wiley bill now be- 
fore the U.S. Senate, which would per- 
mit 200,000 displaced persons to enter 
the United States in the four-year pe- 
riod ending April 1951. The Kansas 
members in the Senate were informed 
of synod’s action. 

The Rev. George L. Search was re- 
elected president for a two-year term. 
Others back in office include John W. 
Carr, treasurer; Prof. George Anderson, 
historian; Charles Harkness, Jr., stat- 
istician. The convention was held in 
First Church, Topeka, the Rev. Ernest 
F. Tonsing pastor. 


KANSAS WILL BE represented at the 
Philadelphia ULC convention this fall 
by Pastors Search, Ernest Tonsing, and 
Reno Frobenius, and Laymen John 
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Carr, Paul Darby, and Charles Hark- 
ness, Jr. 

Separation of Western Seminary from 
Midland College and formation of the 
new Central Theological Seminary were 
approved, as well as the new seminary’s 
proposed constitution. 

Dr. R. H. Gerberding, president of 
the Northwest Synod, officially repre- 
sented the ULC. During an address on 
the Calendar of Causes, he emphasized 
the great need for men for the ministry. 
Others appearing as visitors on the 
three-day program included: Dr. 
Charles B. Foelsch of New York City, 
inspirational speaker during the ses- 
sions; Dr. C. Franklin Koch, Board of 
Social Missions; C. O. Lincoln of the de- 
partment of Social Welfare of the State 
of Kansas; Pastor Heinrich Falk and 
the Rev. Frank M. Brown who spoke on 
Lutheran World Action. 

Pastors new to the synod were intro- 
duced to the convention by President 
Search and included: Dr. T. Benton 
Peery, Wichita; the Rev. Heinz Ritzen, 
Hutchinson; and the Rev. Richard W. 
Albert, Lawrence. Presidents of the 
synod’s three conferences were elected 
as follows: Western, the Rev. George 
Eller, Beloit; Eastern, the Rev. Sher- 
man Frederick, Valley Falls; Southern, 
the Rev. Robert E. Gaston, Eureka. 


As part of the convention program, 
a special service was held in commem- 
oration of the founding of the synod in 
the same church 80 years ago. Prof. 
George Anderson, synodical historian 
gave the anniversary address, reviewing 
the eight decades. Speaking from a pul- 
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pit used by the founding fathers in 1860, 
Professor Anderson displayed a gavel 
made of wood from the pews of the 
old church, and also a walnut com- 
munion table used at that time. 

Comprehensive plan for expansion 
of Camp Wa-Shun-Ga was authorized. 
Responsibility for execution of the plan 
was placed with the camp committee 
of synod and the executive committee. 

An invitation to hold the 1949 con- 
vention of synod in St. Joseph, Mo., 
was accepted. 


DELEGATES to the Kansas Women’s 
Missionary Society convention in To- 
peka, April 6-8, voted to participate in 
supporting Mexican work in the mid- 
west territory. Carlos Guzman, a new 
Texas Synod ordinand, and Miss Jesu- 
cita Velez, who graduates from the Bal- 
timore Motherhouse as parish worker 
late in May, will work among the Mex- 
ican population in Omaha. 

With most of the synodical conven- 
tion delegates present, the Kansas WMS 
delegates voted all pastors of Kansas 
Synod life memberships in the ULCA 
Society. A total of 86 life memberships 
and five In Memoriam memberships 
were presented. 

The women approved continued sup- 
port of Miss Lilith Schwab, missionary 
to India, on the basis of an annual pay- 
ment of $1,200. Miss Sarah Tsui of 
Shantung Province, China, and Miss 
Frances Dysinger, WMS promotional 
secretary, were among speakers at the 
women’s meeting. Mrs. Fred Kloepper 
of Lawrence, Kan., was elected pres- 
ident. 


Do not despise your situation; in it you must act, suffer and conquer. 
From every point of earth we are equally near to Heaven and the 


infinite. 
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New Day in a New World 


By RICHARD T. SUTCLIFFE 


There are a million displaced persons in Europe. This is the story of one 


who made her way to America and how she has begun a new life here 


“ARE you A COMMUNIST?” 

Her question, whispered across the 
library table, was almost a plea and her 
eyes never wavered from mine as she 
waited tensely for my answer. “Why, 
no! I’m after a story for THE LUTHERAN!” 
I replied, doing the best I could to give 
her assurance. I wasn’t fully to under- 
stand the reason for those strained facial 
muscles or that half-fear which accom- 
panied her first words until after talk- 
ing with her almost three hours. 

If there had been no National Lu- 
theran Council or other church welfare 
agencies, Mrs. Maria Dintiniuk would 
not have been sitting there unfolding 
her story. She’d probably still be wan- 
dering across the face of eastern Europe 
—a tragic victim of World War II. In- 
stead, she’s in pleasant surroundings in 
an Eastern city suburb, an instructor in 
German language and governess in a 
Lutheran institution. 


HER NAME, of course, is not Maria 
Dintiniuk. To report her real name 
might endanger relatives, friends, and 
former associates still in eastern Europe, 
behind the “Iron Curtain.” To her 
American associates, she’s known by 
her first name—easier both in spelling 
and pronunciation than her surname. 

Seven years ago, she was the wife of 
a Lithuanian psychiatrist and lived in 
Kaunas, little capital of Lithuania. At 
that time, she had completed 17 years as 
instructor in German and Russian in a 
“gymnasium” or high school for girls in 
that city. 
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But that was before the Hitler-Stalin 
friendship pact in 1941 precipitated a 
flood of Russian soldiers and secret po- 
lice into Kaunas, “weeding out” anti- 
Russian feeling even then well-defined 
in eastern Europe. All these things— 
the rounding up, questioning, and sub- 
sequent imprisonment of civic, social 
and religious leaders . . . the cutting 
off of social relationships due to distrust 
among the people. . . and the cessation 
of all conversation outside of matters 
of the weather and personal health— 
meant a replacement of quiet normal 
living with distraught frustrated silence. 


ACROSS THOSE seven years marched a 
parade of events which have left their 
marks on Mrs. Maria—prematurely 
greying hair, the frightened look in 
those soft blue eyes. There were six 
months of living in dread of how soon 
the Russian soldiers would arrive to 
take her from her husband and place 
her in Germany to act as interpreter 
for Lithuanians to be repatriated from 
Germany to Russia. There was con- 
stant mental sparring with the secret 
police as they tried to trick her into 
dropping hints of subversive activity 
among her friends and associates. It 
wasn’t easy for her to act as interpreter 
of the arrogant accusations the Nazis 
hurled at the Russians over hotel reser- 
vations, or translating the equally angry 
replies. 

There was a three-month forced flight 
from farm to farm as the Russians tried 
to locate Mrs. Maria and her husband 
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10r more wartime duties behind the 
Iron Curtain. As the Nazis overran the 
little country in their press toward 
Stalingrad, her husband was captured 
and whisked away into the night never 
to be seen again. Mrs. Maria was sent 
into central Germany to work in air- 
plane factories. 


THE END OF the war found her on a 
German farm, starving slowly on 
meager rations. With thousands of ref- 
ugees and displaced persons, she made 
her way to an UNRRA camp where, be- 
cause of her knowledge of German, 
Russian, and Lithuanian, she was used 
as an interpreter for that relief agency. 
But she was lonely. 

Her husband’s death from typhus had 
been reported tersely on the radio dur- 
ing the final days of the war. Her sister 
and two small children had been re- 
moved from Lithuania and banished to 
far Siberia. Her sister-in-law was 
transferred by the Russians in the same 
direction. No word or contact with any 
relatives was possible. The word “hope” 
appeared lost from her vocabulary. 

And then one of the large world re- 
lief agencies decided to send a boat- 
load of children to the States. A former 
superior in one of the UNRRA camps, 
knowing of Mrs. Maria’s training and 
experience in the Kaunas girls’ school, 
arranged for her to serve as governess 
for the trip across the Atlantic. 

Joyfully, she prepared for the jour- 
ney, collecting her belongings in one 
small suitcase. Carefully she shep- 
herded her “brood” to America. Land- 


ing in New York last May, her job com- 
plete, Church World Service, the agency 
responsible for her, discovered she was 
Lutheran and referred her to the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council. Through the 
NLC, she accepted a position in a Lu- 
theran orphanage for the summer. At 
present she’s back in her first love, 
supervising and teaching teen-age girls. 


Happy? In her work, yes! Slowly 
she’s becoming used to American ways 
and her friends are growing more nu- 
merous. Her happiness is tempered, 
though—no family, no relatives nor in- 
timate friends. 

Worried? Afraid? A little, ... that 
concentrated association with the Rus- 
sians and their secret police has im- 
bedded deeply in her mind doubt and 
distrust of strangers and made her first 
question to me—“Are you a Com- 
munist?”—quite natural. 

Proud? And how! Especially over 
the fact that her passage from Europe 
to America has been paid “in full”— 
every single one of the $211 it cost. 
Proudly, Mrs. Maria shows the receipt 
to those interested. 

Useful? Time, of course, will prove 
the degree of value of Mrs. Maria’s 
services. But her knowledge of Ger- 
man, Russian and Lithuanian languages 
and dialects, her experience in super- 
vision and instruction of young women, 
and her willingness and ability to adapt 
herself to her new environment promise 
affirmation of the argument that Dis- 
placed Persons ought to be let come to 
America in rapidly increasing numbers. 


The daily speech of our Telugu people is an assurance that there 
is a God. When a problem of life seems too difficult and a hardship too 
great, our Indian friends say, “God is!” 
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HIGH-SPEED TRANSPORTATION 150 YEARS AGO CARRIED THE PATIENT, 
TIRELESS MISSIONARIES WESTWARD ALONG THE AMERICAN FRONTIER 


Missionaries Went West 


By CLAUDE E. SCHICK 


As Lutherans celebrate the 200th anniversary of organiza- 


tion of the church in America, they remember the pioneer 


pastors who planted congregations in the wilderness 


LIFE WAS HARD and rugged on the 
frontier in the late 18th and early 19th 
centuries. It took stouthearted men to 
leave the hills and plains of the east 
coast and brave the wilds of the country 
beyond the Allegheny mountains. Fol- 
lowing the valleys and across moun- 
tains when they couldn’t be avoided, 
they built their log cabins, founded 
villages and eked out a living. 

In 1776 about one-third of Penn- 
sylvania’s population was German and 
of these nearly three-fourths were Lu- 
therans. Gradually these pioneers 
pushed westward. “Within five years 
of my being here,” wrote Muhlenberg 
in Philadelphia, “hardly half of the 
original members of my congregations 
in the country remain. The most part 
have gone way to the boundaries. of 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Vir- 
ginia.” 

It took stouthearted pastors, willing 
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to endure hardness and privation to 
follow these people with the gospel. 
Judging by modern standards many of 
the pastors appear crude and ever 
coarse. But they won the hearts of the 
pioneers and laid the foundation for 
many present-day congregations. 

Among the best of these itinerant 
preachers were John Stauch, Paul 
Henkel, “Father” Heyer, Ezra Keller. 
Some were commissioned by the Penn- 
sylvania Ministerium to seek out groups 
of German Lutherans and to provide 
them with the Word and sacraments. 
Others began of their own initiative to 
minister to the needs of the people, and 
were later licensed and ordained for 
this work. By horseback or cart they 
traveled as far west as Tennesee and 
Missouri. 


AT THE TIME of Muhlenberg’s death 


in 1787, there were only 40 ordained Lu- | 
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theran pastors in America. In rural dis- 
tricts each pastor had from six to 12 
congregations and yet had to find time 
to engage in farming to provide the 
greater part of his support. At the end 
of the 18th century there were never 
more than three pastors in western 
Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio. 

The fact that the Ministerium seemed 
slow in following these pioneer people 
was largely due to the lack of pastors 
to serve the congregations in New York, 
New Jersey, and eastern Pennsylvania. 
In 1804 the Ministerium hit upon the 
plan of sending traveling preachers to 
cover the large frontier areas. The Min- 
isterium was chiefly concerned with 
ministering to German Lutherans. 
Those who desired English could attend 
the services of English-speaking de- 
‘nominations. 

In 1811 the Ministerium forbade Eng- 
lish preaching except by permission of 
the church council and a majority of 
the members. 

The earliest traveling preachers were 
self-educated, unsalaried, unordained, 
and independent. Some were moral 
reprobates and totally ignorant of Lu- 
theran doctrine and policy. It was to 
meet this situation that ordained pas- 
tors trained teachers and later had them 
licensed and ordained by the synod. 


HERE AND THERE were laymen who 
were moved to minister to people near 
them. John Stauch was such a layman 
who had left his home in York and with 
his wife traveled south and west. “We 
had to take our compass for our guide, 
and in many places cut our way with an 
ax through and around the hills and 
rocks.” 

He settled in Virginia Glades about 
160 miles from Hagerstown. Faithfully 
he studied the scriptures. Frontier peo- 
ple recognized his ability and came to 
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him for instruction. Once a couple came 
to.be married. Clothed in animal skins 
from shoulders to knees, with gun, 
powder horn and recently shot game, 
the bride and groom pleaded with 
Stauch to give a Christian blessing to 
their marriage. Commenting on the 
coarse dress of the time he wrote, “We 
had no periodicals to publish the fash- 
ions of the day, to crack our brains and 
burst our empty purses.” 

The marriage was his first official act. 
Soon parents brought their children re- 
questing baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 
He refused to administer the sacraments 
but continued preaching on the Sab- 
bath to those who came to his cabin. 
But the call of the Lord burned like 
coals of fire and eventually he began 
his ministerial career without synodical 
authority. 

In 1793 he traveled to Philadelphia 
to attend the Ministerium meeting. He 
was examined and licensed as a cate- 
chist for one year. Ten preaching places 
were assigned to him which required 
constant traveling. “How do you find 
time to prepare sermons when every 
day is spent in traveling?” he was asked. 
“T repeatedly used a good sermon or 
discourse delivered by some good min- 
ister before. I preached it four weeks 
in succession and people got more 
meaning and comfort on the second or 
third hearing.” Sometimes people would 
ask questions and to find answers he 
would search the scriptures and pray. 
The sermon would come. 


AS THE FRONTIER pushed westward he 
understood the clause in his license 
“still farther” literally. For 12 years 
he traveled Ohio, Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, and Pennsylvania. In 1804 he was 
ordained by the Pennsylvania Minis- 
terium and later aided in founding the 
English Synod of Ohio. At 81 years of 
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age he wrote, that he had “spent 50 
years in preaching the gospel” and 
“traveled 100,000 miles, in five states 
and preached over 10,000 times.” 

When “Father” Heyer was sent by 
the Ministerium in 1817 as a traveling 
preacher to northwestern Pennsylvania 
he was to receive $100 for three months, 
with the part not collected from the 
churches to be paid by the synod. In 
years of travel through western Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, and Indiana 
he boasted that only once did weather 
interfere with an appointment. Many 
nights had to be spent out-of-doors and 
often he encountered Indians. He car- 
ried some essence of peppermint to put 
into foul drinking water. 


At First there were no church build- 
ings. If a good barn or a courthouse 
was not available the service was held 
out-of-doors. Sometimes churches of 
other denominations were available and 
then two sermons were usually re- 
quired, one in German and one in Eng- 
lish. 

Church buildings were usually two- 
story of logs. Often there was a sep- 
arate entrance for men and women. 
The gallery was occupied by younger 


men and the choir. At first there was 
neither floor nor pews and worshipers 
sat with their feet on the ground. A 
carpenter’s work-bench frequently 
served as a pulpit. Since organs were 
uncommon, the preacher had to lead the 
singing and “line out” the hymns. The 
baptismal font was an ordinary bowl 
and communion was administered from 
a bottle or jug into an ordinary tumbler. 

Sermons were apt to be lengthy and 
often invectives against sectarian move- 
ments were necessary. When preachers 
advocating immersion were working in 
one area on the Germans the preacher 
proved that immersion was unscrip- 
tural. “Only three cases of immersion 
are recorded in the scriptures,” he 
stated, “the antediluvians, Pharaoh and 
his army, and the swine of the Gada- 
renes.” The typical frontier sins of 
drinking, dancing, harvesting, and hunt- 
ing on the Sabbath were roundly de- 
nounced. 

No small amount of credit must go 
to these itinerant Ministerium preach- 
ers. Through them the Word was car- 
ried, congregations organized, and 
synods founded. They went west, and 
the church grew! 
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Wuat WaAs THE Goop SAMARITAN’s NAME? 


Frederick Oberlin tells this story. “When I was a candidate for 
the ministry, I once made a several hours’ trip out of Straburg on 
foot. Fatigued by hunger and exertion, I lay down in the snow beside 
the road and fell into a death-like sleep. Suddenly I felt myself gripped 
by strong arms, lifted into a wagon, revived with food and drink, and 
later I was safely set down in the next village. It was a driver in a 
blue blouse who had saved my life. As we parted I thanked him and 
offered a gift of money, which he indignantly refused. ‘Then at least 
tell me your name,’ I begged him, ‘that I may pray for you.’ Where- 
upon he replied, ‘I see that you are a minister. Tell me, what was the 
Good Samaritan’s name?’ I couldn’t answer that one.” 
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The Lutheran 


What Would Happen to Our Colleges? 


By GOULD WICKEY 


In last week's "'Lutheran"' Dr. Wickey described the report of President 


Truman's Commission on Higher Education. This week he analyzes 


what may happen if the report's recommendations are adopted 


HOWEVER VALUABLE a report may be 
in certain recommendations, its full 
significance is known only as one studies 
the principles upon which it is based. 
Many who have commented hastily af- 
ter the first volume appeared last De- 
cember failed to note its assumptions 
and implications, its omissions and 
weaknesses. President Truman has re- 
ceived the Report, but before he ap- 
proves it and before any legislation is 
attempted on the basis of the Report, 
there are some matters the president 
should note. 

1. The Report is basically secular. In 
discussing the objectives of general 
education, there is mention of a “code 
of behavior based on ethical principles 
consistent with democracy” and “values 
and standards that men have found good 
in governing their lives.” 

But such ethical principles ‘need not 
be based on any single sanction or be 
authoritarian, nor need finality be 
claimed for them” (I 50, 63). 

In other words, for the Commission, 
moral principles are utilitarian and rel- 
ative. And that is just the reason edu- 
cation does not know where it is going. 
It is based on principles relative to the 
times rather than on principles basic 
for all times. 


AS FOR RELIGION, the Commission ad- 
mits that “religion is held to be a major 
force in creating the system of human 
values on which democracy is predi- 
eated. Since “some persons find a satis- 
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factory basis for a moral code in the 
democratic creed itself, some in phi- 
losophy, some in religion,” it is clear 
that religion is not absolutely essential 
for human welfare, for the education 
of the free man, and for American de- 
mocracy (I. 50). 

One would think that the Catholic 
priest, the Methodist bishop, and the 
Jewish rabbi on the Commission would 
have contended to the end for the fact 
that religion is “a major force in creat- 
ing the system of human values on 
which democracy rests.” 

Secularism is also noted when the 
Commission enumerates the personal 
and collective qualities necessary for 
effective teachers. These are named as: 
sound scholarship, professional com- 
petence, concept of the role of educa- 
tion in society, humanistic understand- 
ing, lively curiosity, interest in research, 
insight into motivation, and a sympa- 
thetic understanding of young people 
OI, Ae 

Apparently, someone forgot that 
much of effective and inspiring teaching 
resides in the moral and spiritual qual- 
ities of the teacher. The omission of 
reference to these qualities is more than 
revealing. If the above qualities be 
the chart of goals guiding schools of 
education and teachers’ colleges, then 
the church-related colleges have a chal- 
lenge to produce teachers who will 
prove their greater effectivness by the 
possession of moral and spiritual qual- 
ities. 
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IN DISCUSSING occupational needs, at- 
tention is called in the report to the 
needs for teachers, doctors, nurses, 
pharmacists, and engineers, but not one 
word of the need for more ministers 
or religious workers. Why? Is the 
church not a necessary factor in democ- 
racy? Can democracy endure on a sec- 
ular basis? 

The Commission expects the post- 
high school enrollment to jump from 
2,354,000 in 1947 to 4,600,000 in 1960. 
But, curiously enough, it “assumes that 
the enrollment in privately controlled 
institutions of higher education will be 
stabilized near the 1947 level of about 
900,000 students” (V. 44). 

Why? Why should tax-supported 
schools be encouraged to double their 
enrollments during the next 12 years 
while privately supported schools 
should freeze their enrollments at the 
1947 level? Is the difficulty of “securing 
the necessary funds” for growth and 
expansion the only reason? Apparently, 
the Commission wishes the privately 
supported college, especially the 
church-related college, to play a de- 
creasing role in higher education. Then, 
indeed, American education will be 
secularized. 

2. The Report encourages the cen- 
tralizing tendency so prominent in gov- 
ernment today. Assuming that the pri- 
vately supported colleges and univer- 
sities will adequately meet their re- 
sponsibility in educating the 900,000 by 
1960, the Commission says there will be 
“a deficit in the proposed budget for 
publicly controlled higher education of 
$638,000,000. 

The only source capable of providing 
the funds for this deficit is the federal 
government. Only if the federal gov- 
ernment becomes a strong, permanent 
partner in the system of financing 
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higher education can the needs of a 
greatly expanded enrollment be pro- 
vided” (V. 42, 43). 

The Commission envisions a plan 
whereby for publicly controlled institu- 
tions the sum of $7,758,000,000 would 
be spent to expand their physical plant 
by 1960. Of this amount one-third 
would be paid by the federal govern- 
ment. 

While the Report frequently gives 
the impression of desiring to prevent 
federal control of education, yet “the 
Federal Government must assume a 
large and important role in financing 
higher education,” and “acceptance of 
public funds by any institution, public 
or private, should carry with it the ac- 
ceptance of the right of the people as a 
whole to exercise review and control of 
the educational policies and procedures 
of that institution” (V. 54, 58). 

On this very basis the Commission 
refused to recommend that federal 
funds for the general support of current 
educational activities should be used for 
privately controlled schools. Acceptance 
of federal funds by these schools would 
“tend to destroy the competitive ad- 
vantages and free inquiry which they 
have established and which are so im- 
portant in providing certain safeguards 
to freedom. It would be contrary to the 
best interests of these institutions as 
well as those of society in general” (V. 
58). 


IN OTHER WORDS, the Commission ad- 
mits that its recommendation for the 
federal government to play a larger 
part in education will result in more 
centralized control, and that the pri- 
vately controlled schools will be the 
only remaining “safeguards to free- 
dom.” If sources of support eventually 
become sources of control, then the 
Commission recommends a plan to lead 
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America into a dictatorship. The dic- 
tator sows the seeds of domination in 
the schodls. 

To the degree that the federal gov- 
ernment controls education and en- 
courages a system which will destroy 
through competition and superior sup- 
port all other schools, to that degree the 
Commission recommends a procedure 
which is not democratic. If our dual 
system of higher education is worth- 
while for the development of freedom 
(the Commission admits it is. V. 58), 
then every effort should be made to 
encourage and maintain that system. 

3. The Report over-emphasizes the 
social as compared with the personal or 
individual in education. It is true Pres- 
ident Truman in his letter of appoint- 
ment of members of the Commission 
called attention to the necessity of re- 
examining “our system of higher edu- 
cation in terms of its objectives, meth- 
ods, and facilities; and in light of the 
social role it has to play.” 

That last clause seemed to mislead 
the Commission for their report might 
just as well have been entitled, “Educa- 
tion for Citizenship.” That is the cry 
of the hour in educational circles, and 
that is just what Hitler decreed 20 years 
ago. And Germany is no more. 

Education must be dedicated not “To 
the American spirit,” but “To the Eter- 
nal Spirit.” Here is a transforming 


power for the lives of youth. No longer _ 


will citizens be asked to conform their 
lives to the customs and ways of their 
neighbors, but rather to be transformed 
by new attitudes effected by principles 
from the eternal Spirit. Only as indi- 
viduals are thus transformed can we 
expect our communities and our nation 
to achieve the desired social goals. 

The Commission seemed to realize 
this view of education when it approved 
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four paragraphs which are the most im- 
portant in the six volumes and are 
here quoted in full: 

The first goal in education for democ- 
racy is the full, rounded, and continuing 
development of the person. The dis- 
covery, training, and utilization of in- 
dividual talents are of fundamental im- 
portance in a free society. To liberate 
and perfect the intrinsic powers of every 
citizen is the central purpose of democ- 
racy, and its furtherance of individual 
self-realization is its greatest glory. 

A free society is necessarily composed 
of free citizens, and men are not made 
free solely by the absence of external 
restraints. Freedom is a function of the 
mind and the spirit. It flows from 
strength of character, firmness of con- 
viction, integrity of purpose. It is chan- 
neled by knowledge, understanding, 
and the exercise of discriminating judg- 
ment. It consists of freedom of thought 
and conscience in action. Free men 
are men who not only insist on rights 
and liberties but who of their own free 
will assume the corresponding respon- 
sibilities and obligations. 

If our colleges and universities are to 
graduate individuals who have learned 
how to be free, they will have to con- 
cern themselves with the development 
of self-discipline and self-reliance, of 
ethical principles as a guide for con- 
duct, of sensitivity to injustice and in- 
equality, of insight into human motives 
and aspirations, of discriminating ap- 
preciation of a wide range of human 
values, of the spirit of democratic com- 
promise and co-operation. 

Responsibility for the development 
of these personal qualities cannot be 
left as heretofore to some courses or a 
few departments or scattered extra- 
curricular organizations; it must be- 
come a part of every phase of college 
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life (I. 9, 10). 

4. The Report discriminates against 
privately supported colleges and uni- 
versities. “Federal funds for the gen- 
eral support of current educational 
activities and for general capital outlay 
purposes should be appropriated for use 
only in institutions under public con- 
trol” (V. 57). ; 

Two members of the Commission 
strongly dissented to this decision. As 
noted above, the Commission justifies 
this attitude toward privately controlled 
schools on the basis that acceptance of 
federal funds would “tend to destroy 
the competitive advantages and free in- 
quiry which they have established and 
which are so important in providing 
certain safeguards to freedom. It would 
be contrary to the best interests of 
these institutions as well as those of 
society in general” (V. 58). 


THE CoMMISSION MUST be commended 
for admitting frankly that the support 
from federal funds will destroy the free- 
dom of state schools. It is quite evident 
that the basic philosophy of the Report 
will tend to the development of an edu- 
cational program in which the state and 
federal control over all higher educa- 
tion will be so tremendous that pri- 
vately supported schools will be affected 
whether aided or not. 

In not desiring to aid through federal 


funds the development of any religion 
or denomination in its educational in- 
stitutions, the Commission has gone to 
the other extreme of devising a pro- 
cedure which will result in a totalitar- 
ianism destructive of the very democ- 
racy in which it seems to be interested. 

If privately controlled schools are so 
vital for freedom, and if they have ren- 
dered and are rendering and can render 
in the future such significant service 
to the national welfare, as the Commis- 
sion admits, then the Commission 
should have devised a plan of financial 
aid to such an extent that their in- 
dependence would not be weakened, 
their worth recognized, and their serv- 
ice continued. 

Because there is so much of value in 
the Report, and because we believe it 
is based on a dangerous basic phi- 
losophy, we are convinced that it is the 
duty of all leaders to transmit to the 
citizens of America full information 
about the recommendations. Americans 
desire that all youth have the most and 
best advantages for primary, secondary 
and higher education. At the same time 
we wish that the whole educational pro- 
gram be of that kind which will extend 
the right hand of fellowship and service 
to all mankind everywhere, while hold- 
ing with the left hand to the Eternal 
God for strength and direction. Edu- 
cation for God and Country. 


Art thou lonely, O, my brother? 
Share thy little with thy brother; 
Stretch a hand to one unfriended, 
And thy loneliness is ended. 


Religion is humanity’s oldest allegiance and will live when all the 
Caesars are dead. Prophets, mount your pulpits; the gospel must again 


today, as in every crisis, save the world. 
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The Lutheran 


No Easy Way With Jesus 


By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


Read Mark 10:32-52. Parallel readings: Matthew 
20:17-34; Luke 18:31-43. 


JESUS DID his best to prepare his dis- 
ciples for the tragic happenings that 
awaited them in Jerusalem. This is the 
third time the Gospels record a definite 
prophecy of his death. Not only by his 
words, but by his bearing, he showed 
the utmost seriousness of that which he 
was telling them. 

The disciples were amazed. Perhaps 
a better word would have been “be- 
wildered.” Even the crowd lagging be- 
hind Jesus caught the contagion of fear. 
None of them could conceive of mes- 
siahship in the terms of scourging and 
dying. Why did they fail to miss Jesus’ 
final word of hope, “And after three 
days he shall rise again”? 


LOOKING BACK across the centuries 
it is hard for us to see how the next 
event could occur so immediately after 
Jesus had spoken of his death. It proves 
how little the disciples understood him. 
In the Matthew account Salome, the 
mother of James and John, came to 
Jesus. Mark attributes the request for 
preference in the coming kingdom to 
James and John themselves. No doubt 
all there were involved. 

Perhaps they had in mind Jesus’ 
word about rewards in Matthew 19: 28. 
“Truly I say to you, in the new world, 
when the Son of man shall sit on his 
glorious throne, you who have fol- 
lowed me will also sit on twelve thrones 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” To 
their literal minds that was justification 
for their ambitions. 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


THERE WAS no excuse for the attempt 
of these two apostles to seek preference 
over the rest. It was self-seeking, 
worldly ambition applied to the king- 
dom of Christ. How patient Jesus was 
with them. How true that they did 
not know what they were asking. 

He offered them a way out by his 
question, “Are you able to drink the 
cup that I drink?” The cup is used 
in scriptures as symbol of a man’s por- 
tion, determined and sent by God. In 
the solemn prayer of Jesus’ consecra- 
tion in the Garden of Gethsemane, Jesus 
used the same figure. Only a little while 
before Jesus had described what that 
cup contained. 

It became true, in later years, that 
they were able to suffer for their Lord 
and finally die for him. With great 
tenderness Jesus did not chide them 
for their self-assurance. He knew by 
the help of the Holy Spirit they would 
be able to drink that cup. He went on 
to turn them aside from their unholy 
ambitions. 

If one can think of preference in the 
kingdom, it will not be on the basis of 
human achievement, even in self-sac- 
rifice. Just as our salvation, our ac- 
ceptance in the kingdom is not granted 
because of our merit, so position in the 
kingdom is wholly the gift of God’s 
grace. 


How vERY HUMAN was the criticism 
of the 10. They were so indignant, so 
self-righteous. They had not asked for 
special position. One can almost see 
the scowl on Peter’s brow and the sneer 
on the face of Judas. Their indignation 
was a dead give-away. 
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They were not outraged because 
James and John had asked an evil thing. 
Rather they were possessed by the same 
unholy ambition and were disgusted 
that James and John were trying to get 
ahead of them. Nor can we point the 
finger of scorn at these disciples while 
selfish ambition rules our hearts. 

Clearly Jesus shows the difference 
between His kingdom and the kingdoms 
of this world. In state, in business, in 
social life we rise by climbing. When 
ambition is hottest, we climb past and 
over our brothers. We live to be first. 
How changed our world would be if 
men would accept Jesus’ recipe for a 
worthy life-purpose. “Not to be served 
but to serve,” that is the only Christian 
ambition. 


NEXT WE COME to a more pleasant ex- 
perience on the way to Jerusalem. Still 
greater crowds were following Jesus as 
they came to Jericho. The evangelists 
differ whether it was in entering or 
leaving the city that this episode oc- 
curred. There is also a question whether 
one blind man or two cried out to Jesus, 
“Son of David, have mercy!” 

The differences are not important. 
It may be the blind men accosted Jesus 
first at the entrance of the city and hur- 
ried on ahead of him so they would be 
seated by the road as he left the city. 
Mark recalled one of the beggars by 
name because he was the son of 
Timaeus. Perhaps Timaeus had been a 
man of importance in Jericho. Unless 
he had been rich, there was nothing 
for a blind son to do but to beg. 

The story is dramatic. Beggars line 
the highways of the Orient to this day. 


Bartimaeus shouted as only a beggar 
knows how. It was more than alms he 
wanted. He knew of blind men who 
had been healed by Jesus. At least that 
was the report. 

There was little mercy in the crowd. 
One suspects that the disciples joined 
in the attempt to quiet his cries. To all 
of them Bartimaeus was just another 
beggar. To Jesus he was a man with an 
eternal soul. Jesus stopped and ordered 
him called to his side. 

He saw more than the crowd could 
see. He saw the man Bartimaeus might 
have been if he had been able to see, 
self-respecting, self-supporting. Noth- 
ing could be more degrading to human 
personality than the life of a beggar. 
Yes, Jesus saw a new disciple, too. 


THE BEGGAR lost no time in accepting 
Jesus’ invitation to come. Jesus asked 
him a question to help him express his 
faith. If the blind man had not trusted 
Jesus, he could have asked for alms, or 
for some other gift. However small 
his faith when he first began to shout, 
as he stood before Jesus, he knew Jesus’ 
power to heal. So there was no uncer- 
tainty in his cry for healing, “Master, 
let me receive my sight.” 

Jesus granted his request. He also 
made clear that faith in him was the 
basis of healing. Only those who have 
had their sight restored can share in 
the overwhelming joy of that man as he 
found that he could see. Jesus had said, 
“Go thy way.” For Bartimaeus there 
would be only one way to travel after 
this, “and he followed him on the way.” 
His way would ever be Jesus’ way. 

Next week the King enters his capital. 


Let us not concern ourselves about how other men do their duty, 
but concern ourselves about how we shall do ours. 
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After the Rally 


THE SIDES of the car were fairly bulg- 
ing. In the back the young folks were 
piled two deep. I was sandwiched in 
front between Jerry and Mark with 
Francie Hedges on his knees—though 
how Francie happened to be in our car 
when her father was driving another 
carload home from the rally is still a 
mystery to me. 

Francie’s voice is clear and sweet and 
she was starting most of the songs with 
which they were serenading the night 
air. Now Is the Hour blended into 
Christians Leagued Together which 
melted into Manana with hardly a 
break. 

“Manana is when Susie’s going to 
start to study her history,” teased Fred 
Sanders. 

“Now, you stop teasing me,” wailed 
Susie delightedly. “I do study their old 
history. Can I help it if I can’t under- 
stand the old stuff?” 


SHOUTS OF DERISION greeted her de- 
fense. Under cover of the fast-flying 
wisecracks, Mark sneered, “Poor little 
dumb little me. Ain’t I cute?” 

“That’s not nice,” flared Francie. “We 
can’t all be brain babes like you.” 

“But we don’t have to brag about it, 
do we?” 

“She’s a sweet girl and she never says 
mean things about people.” 

“Only about herself—and that is 
strictly for laughs.” 

I hate to play the watchful parent in 
public, but I broke in, “Skip it, Mark.” 

“That was the best rally we’ve had 
this year,” asserted Walt. 

“It sure was,” Fred agreed. “Those 
hot dogs were wonderful, all right.” 
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“Not just the hot dogs, either,” Walt 
retorted. “The whole rally.” 

“Yes,” chimed in Francie. “I thought 
we really got someplace with the meet- 
ing, too. We got a lot of things started.” 


“YEAH, AND the League was planning 
everything, too. Why, sometimes at 
those rallies the ministers have more to 
say than the leaguers.” 

“You mean, we should be seen but 
not heard?” Jerry laughed. 

“Aw, I didn’t mean you, Pastor 
Lathrop.” Walt was confused. “You 
never do say much, except to steer us 
back onto the right track now and then. 
But when you hear a lot of ministers 
making all the plans, you sort of won- 
der who’s running things.” 

“Sure,” put in Fred. “Luther League 
is supposed to train us for leadership, 
isn’t it?” 

“And we can’t lead ourselves if some- 
one else does all the planning for us,” 
Francie observed. “You know, some- 
times I think older folks would like to 
live our lives for us.” 

“Somebody pushing you around?” 
asked Mark. 

“No, not exactly.” But her tone was 
not convincing. Francie has a real prob- 
lem. Her mother has the best inten- 
tions in the world, but she does feel she 
must have the final decision in every- 
thing relating to her family. 


“You KNow that forum about voca- 
tions we had at school?” remarked Fred. 
“You wouldn’t believe it, but a lot of 
kids said their parents were mad that 
it wasn’t open to the parents and they 
wanted to know every single thing that 
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was said about each vocation. You’d 
think they were going to be the photog- 
rapher or lawyer or what have you.” 
' “Some of them don’t care, though.” 
Walt’s tone was a bit wistful. “They 
just. say, it’s up to you. Do whatever 
you want.” I could see his father’s 
white-haired dignity as he said it. 

“Sounds as though whatever parents 
do, they’re bound to be wrong,” Francie 
laughed. 

“How true,’ agreed Mark enthu- 
siastically. 

“Isn’t he mean, tonight, Mrs. Lathrop? 
What’s got into him?” 

“Just showing off,’ I assured her. 

“O.K. You win. I’ll behave.” Mark 
raised his hands in mock surrender. 


“It’s A FUNNY thing,” said Fred, “how 
our Luther League topics last month 
seemed to fit right in with what we’ve 
been talking about at school. All that 
about getting the most out of high 
school for your future career and what 
makes a vocation Christian.” 

“The ones about college were good, 
too,” Francie took up the theme. “But 
my dad says he can’t see where Lu- 
theran colleges are so special. Look at 
the graduates of Lutheran colleges here 
in town who aren’t members of any 
church.” 

“I’m afraid he’s got a point there,” 
Jerry admitted. “Every time I hear of 
a graduate of a Lutheran college who’s 
moved into the community, I hope he or 
she will be a real addition to the con- 
gregation. Often I’m disappointed.” 


THERE WAS a chorus of assent, as the 
young folks began naming individuals 
they knew who failed to measure up 
to what they expected of the graduate 
of a Christian college. Mark took the 
words out of my mouth when he said, 
“That’s a new line for you to take, Dad.” 
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“Well, it’s true,” Jerry insisted. “Just 
as it’s true that not every boy and girl 
whom I confirm will remain faithful 
unto death. They may renounce the 
devil but he doesn’t renounce them.” 

The young folks rocked with laughter. 
Apparently Jerry had been witty. 
‘Taugh all you please. Or instead of 
the devil you can say human selfishness, 
or inertia—or as one sect does, mali- 
cious animal magnetism. Whatever you 
call it, there’s an evil power that will 
get through to all of us to some extent. 
But just because a few confirmed Chris- 
tians fall under its spell is no reason 
for giving up catechetical instruction 
and confirmation.” 

“Check,” exclaimed Fred. “You 
judge confirmation by the number it 
helps, not by the failures.” 

“Exactly. And the same thing is true 
of Christian higher education.—You all 
know Mr. Bach, don’t you? And Mr. 
and Mrs. Larson?” 


HE woutp have gone on but with a 
lightning shift of subject Fred broke in. 
“Mr. Johnson! Say, why didn’t I think 
of him? All evening I’ve been puzzling 
over how we could get ourselves an 
outdoor fireplace like the one they had 
at that church tonight. Ill bet Mr. 
Johnson would help us make one. He 
has a dandy in his yard.” 

“That would be a good project for 
some of you fellows who are working 
on your Pro Deo et Patria Scout award,” 
Jerry agreed. 

Walt leaned forward. “There’s Mr. 
Hedges with the rest of our crowd. Step 
on it, Pastor Lathrop! We can beat 
him!” 

“No sale,” Jerry replied, as his eyes 
met Mark’s. Mark grinned, but I know 
he wasn’t thanking Walter for his con- 
tribution to our family discussion about 
teen-age driving. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Unethical courtship 


I live in where I have a good posi- 
tion which requires me to travel a great 
deal. A married man, employed by the 
same firm, has been paying attention to 
me for some time. Our devotion is mutual. 
But the situation worries me. This man’s 
wife is an invalid—in bad condition—and 
I am urging him to be loyal to her until 
she dies. But he wants to get a divorce. 

My friend meets me at the office door 
every evening when I leave—he really 
camps on my heels. I appreciate his devo- 
tion, but it is so intense that I hardly have 
any freedom when I’m at home, and he 
resents my traveling. 

I don’t want to go through life alone, 
but on the other hand I’m faced with an 
annoying dilemma. 


So you want to be married? Your 


aspirations are understandable and 
commendable, but you're off on the 
wrong foot. 


You’re decidedly in the wrong when 
you encourage the attentions of a mar- 
ried man. The question isn’t even de- 
batable. You made a mistake in allow- 
ing such an affair to get started at all. 
Youw’re probably in pretty deep, but 
your only right course is to cut loose 
from your friend as far as any roman- 
tic interest is concerned. 

For you to connive at breaking up a 
marriage is far from ethical. To attempt 
to lure a husband away from an invalid 
wife—or from any wife—is despicable. 
And for anyone anxiously to await the 
death of a wife in order to get her hus- 
band reminds one of a vulture waiting 
for carrion. 

Live your own life uprightly. Be 
friendly and courteous to all. Associate 
with church and other groups where 
there are both men and women. Wel- 
come friendly expression. Be cordial 
but not too aggressive. And perhaps 
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legitimate romance may come your way. 
Whatever happens you'll want the re- 
spect and good will of your friends, rel- 
atives, and acquaintances. But you’ll 
not be likely to have their esteem unless 
you prove yourself worthy. 


Hotel clerk 


I am a graduate nurse. But I. am inter- 
ested in becoming a desk clerk in a small 
tourist hotel in the South. Will it be neces- 
sary for me to have special training? What 
kind of training? Where can I get it? 


Why do you want to change? You al- 
ready have a dignified and important 
vocation. Nevertheless, you have your 
own reasons for being interested, and 
that is your personal affair. 

To serve as a desk clerk you prob- 
ably already have the necessary qual- 
ifications. A clerk gets a variety of 
duties to perform in addition to assign- 
ing rooms. A pleasant disposition, readi- 
ness to accommodate people, and ac- 
curacy in taking care of records are 
among the more important require- 
ments, in addition to the education you 
now have. 

If you are interested in preparing for 
a managerial position you'll find such 
courses (four years) at Pennsylvania 
State College or at Cornell University. 
There is an increasing call for women 
managers for the women’s hotels which 
are springing up over the country to 
accommodate women who are working 
away from home and who hold travel- 
ing positions. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 


Letters regarding problems to be con- 
sidered on this page may be mailed to Dr. 
Rudisill at 1228 Spruce St., Phila. 7, Pa. In 
publishing letters and answers, names and 
circumstantial details are edited in such a 
manner as to protect the writers. 
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God Also Works by Law 


Church, Law and Society. By Gustaf Aulen. Scribner. 114 pages. $2. 


These lectures, recently delivered in American schools, are extremely important 
since they will introduce the renowned Swedish theology to many American readers. 
Bishop Aulen is one of the brilliant leaders of the Swedish school, who created something 
of a revolution with his Christus Victor in which he portrayed the dramatic and divine 
nature of the atonement, and also revealed the vitality and depth in the theology of Luther. 


This little book is profound, timely, and 
stimulating. It is no mere review of earlier 
thought but a spirited reaction to the world 
crisis, in which he maintains that the 
church has contributed to the world dis- 
aster by neglecting the bitter social, inter- 
national and economic problems of men. 
To neglect justice and neighbors while con- 
templating the bliss of heaven is not being 
a disciple of Luther, who held that the 
church must even admonish civil rulers. 

Pietism has fallen into perfectionistic 
activity (or passivity), overlooking the fact 
that a “saint” is still a sinner and under 
judgment so long as he lives, and the fur- 
ther fact that even an atheist can do rela- 
tive “good” in the world. The church must 
beware of claiming a monopoly on good- 
ness; must co-operate with all who obey 
God’s law of justice, and must avoid self- 
righteousness. Christians must also avoid 
utopianism, since the quest for justice re- 
mains relativistic. The world remains 
world and never grows into the Kingdom. 

We might wish for an English version 
of Aulen’s Christian Faith (to be published 
by Muhlenberg Press this year) before 
these lectures on Law, since it would set 
forth the eschatological character of the 
Kingdom, i.e., that the Kingdom is not sub- 
ject to historical progress, and that history 
is therefore the realm of possibility but 
not of inevitability or evolution. 

It is the place of Law in Christianity 
which is the central and illuminating mes- 
sage of this work. The Gospel destroyed 
the Law as a way of salvation (in loco 
justificationis) ; there all is love and mercy. 
But the Law is not destroyed; it functions 
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as a dynamis by which God works for 
good, fellowship, and justice. Christ is the 
only way of salvation; justification is by 
love and faith, not by obedience. But God 
also works by law and judgment, even 
using His enemies to do His will. 

The Law then does not merely convict 
of sin, but is also the foundation for the 
living together of humanity. This Law is 
not a set of fixed rules, but is God’s will 
for love or care for one’s neighbor. As 
the Creator’s law of love it is older than 
the church which is born through the Gos- 
pel. Law and Gospel dare not be confused, 
but must not be separated for the Gospel 
of the love of Christ constrains us to a life 
of obedience. The expressions of love are 
not something above the law, or a com- 
plement to justice; both are concerned with 
caring for one’s neighbor. Love cannot 
confine itself to charity toward the poor; 
but has all the scope of justice and human 
need as its concern. 

Christianity has a mighty message for 
our troubled world. It is no mere proc- 
lamation of human dignity (for then we 
need respect only the dignified and worthy, 
and who are they?). Christianity’s love is 
unconditional, above relativizations, uni- 
versal. Yet it is no easy task for the church 
to be a living conscience of justice for 
society. There is never a simple choice 
between might and right. Justice is inef- 
fective without power, yet power has a 
demon inherent in it. Yet in any difficulty 
the Christian does not despair for he draws 
strength chiefly from the Gospel, and the 
certainty that Christ has won the victory, 
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and that the believer is participating in a 
Kingdom which cannot be moved. 

The present world crisis has both shown 
the weakness of the church, its sinfulness 
and schisms, and its inner strength, super- 
nationalism, unity and universality. There 
is then promise that the church will take 
the crisis as a challenge to be itself, an 
instrument of the Kingdom of God, not 
striving for impoverishing uniformity, but 
striving for ecumenicity and to be true to 
its message and function for society. 

GerorcE B. ARBAUGH 

Rock Island, II. 


Minister's Story 


No Trumpet Before Him. By Nelia Gardner 
White. Westminster Press. 344 pages. $3. 


Perhaps it was just a whim of the 
Bishop’s to pick Paul Phillips, an unim- 
portant man from the backwoods com- 
munity of Aporia, and send him as pastor 
to the biggest church in the conference. 
But the Bishop wanted to see what a 
searcher after spiritual truth would do to 
Warrenton’s fashionable First Church. 

From the outset Paul Phillips was a mis- 
fit. There was nothing really wrong with 
him except that he was a Christian who 
lived by the faith he preached and refused 
_to compromise. 

Always he seemed to stand alone. Not 
even in his marriage did he find sympathy 
and comfort, for his wife was beautiful 
but cold and resentful of his apparent 
‘failure. Most of the Board members, each 
motivated by his own selfishness and greed, 
were arrayed against him, waiting to seize 
upon the first excuse for his expulsion. 

It is the Bishop’s own daughter who has 
returned home after a hasty wartime mar- 
riage has gone on the rocks who furnishes 
them with the excuse! 

This is an inspiring story filled with good 
writing and excellent characterization. At 
no time is the hero-minister other than a 
very human though rare and memorable 
character. 

_ No Trumpet Before Him, whose title 
-comes from Matthew 6:2... “therefore 
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when thou doest thine alms, do not sound 
a trumpet before thee, as the hypocrites 
do”... was written by a minister’s daugh- 
ter. It is the winner of the Westminster 
Annual Award for Fiction. 
EUGENIA GERLACH STEIN 
Park Ridge, Ill. 


Church Drama 


Treasury of Religious Plays. Edited by Thelma 
Sharman Brown. Association Press. 341 pages. 
$3. 

This is a collection of 20 plays suitable 
for presentation to the average church 
audience, a fine cross-section of biblical, 
historical, classic fiction, and modern life- 
application dramas. Christmas and Easter 
plays are included, and a better under- 
standing of other races and historical pe- 
riods from the standpoint of religion is 
fostered. Four of the selections are de- 
signed for radio presentation. 

Christmas in Bethlehem and the meaning 
of Christmas translated into modern life, 
the effect of Jesus upon people of his time 
and his influence upon people today, ad- 
ventures in the translation of the Bible and 
the establishment of religious freedom in 
America, the spread of Christianity in 
other lands, and the solving of personal 
provlems of youth and adults under mod- 
ern pressures: all are covered in this col- 
lection. A fine cross-reference list which 
indicates varied uses of the plays as 
straight dramas or message spearheads is 
included. 

Most of the selections run from 20 to 40 
minutes in presentation time, although two 
are designed to run 15 minutes and one 
requires an hour-and-a-half. No royalty, 
or a very small one, characterizes the plays, 
but copies must be secured from the pub- 
lishers and special arrangements for pres- 
entation must be made in some cases. The 
average number of characters required is 
six to eight. 

This is, an excellent time-saver for any- 
one needing a good cross-section of what is 
usable for the average church drama group. 

Wilmington, Del. W. Rosert Miter 
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Across the Desk 


A good many years ago—so many 
that we might with a degree of correct- 
ness begin this reminiscence with the 
phrase “Once upon a time’”—we were 
scheduled to be the speaker at a mid- 
week Vesper service in a little church 
remote from the congregations in Penn- 
sylvania. In order to “make the ap- 
pointment,” a long and fatiguing bus 
trip was needed, resulting in a drain on 
enthusiasm which made the occasion 
tiring before the program could be 
started. But an opening hymn was sung 
and the familiar Versicles read, and 
then a woman seated in the choir began 
a solo. She had a magnificent voice, but 
beyond that gift of God there was a 
quality that lifted the song she sang 
above the conventional musical offering 
at such occasions and made it a mes- 
sage—to herself and then to us who 
were listeners. 

Following the service we had an op- 
portunity to learn the story of her fer- 
vor. She had been the victim of a pul- 
monary ailment to which her physician 
attached serious consequences unless its 
progress could be arrested by a change 
of climate. The warm, dry air of a 
southern state had done more than ar- 
rest the disease; it completely cured 
her! Thereafter her singing was lit- 
erally unto her Lord. 

As for us, in later years when we read 
in the Gospel of that healed leper who 
turned back to thank his Benefactor, 
we thought of the singer who had 
thrilled us by her recognition and ap- 
preciation of restoration to health and 
extended opportunities to “do His will.” 

We respectfully suggest to our read- 
ers that even the angels of God deem 
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individual satisfaction in order when 
in their messenger service they note the 
repentance of a sinner and his conse- 
quent reconciliation with the God of 
whose grace he had been the recipient. 
Undoubtedly the compensation—per- 
haps we should write the antidote or 
the counteraction to the evil by which 
we are assailed—is obedience to the 
command to serve. It must be under- 


. stood of course that not every ailment 


can be met and overcome. 

Recently we were interrupted while 
eating in a restaurant by the quest from 
a cripple for money. That he was a 
cripple was obvious: one of his arms 
had been amputated above the elbow. 
He went from table to table, occasion- 
ally glancing challengingly at the man- 
ager to see whether permission to beg 
would be granted him. The manager 
looked on rather helplessly, probably 
waiting for some guest to complain. 
The cripple went only to male diners 
and what, if anything, each gave him 
we could not see. The manager made a 
final comment which we deemed no 
discredit to him: “I could not very well 
stop him.” Maybe the incident is only 
another illustration of sentiment yield- 
ing to sound judgment. 

When unemployment was rife in 
the Quaker City we were approached 
by a beggar, and after responding in a 
small way to his petition we inquired 
of the police officer on that beat whether 
we had done the right thing. He re- 
sponded with an emphatic “No,” and 
informed us that the city had organiza- 
tions to. which “solicitors for material 
aid” could be directed and investigated. 
We had an opportunity to describe the 
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incident to an expert on Inner Missions, 
and he agreed with the officer. 

We had ourselves, when in the active 
‘pastorate, been “stung” repeatedly by 
overlapping almsgiving. As a principle, 
we are strong for adequate investiga- 
tions, but in our judgment the same is 
often an alibi which either the scribe or 
the Levite might have used to justify 
his “passing by on the other side” and 
thus neglecting an almost spectacular 
individual opportunity. And unless the 
individual is sensitized so that he makes 
the beginning in a work of charity, the 
answering of prayers makes use of 
passing Samaritans. 


The Christian citizen's problem 

The swirls in the currents of inter- 
national relations are worrying us. For 
two of these whirlpools the area of 
identification is now past. They are the 
rioting in Bogota on April 9 and the 
election in Italy on Sunday, April 18. 
That major importance should be felt 
in this post-World War II concerning 
the future of America is of itself some- 
thing to excite anxiety. We “oldsters” 
cannot entirely forget the earlier policy 
of our nation which is now condemned 
as “isolationism.” And of all countries 
on whose account our ancient practices 
should be abandoned Italy, in the opin- 
ion of Across the Desk, is the last to 
merit becoming the center of the threat- 
ening maelstrom. 

Italy’s location as the central of the 
three peninsulas that are the northern 
boundaries of the historic Mediter- 
ranean Sea; its terrible error in per- 
mitting itself to become the tool of the 
dictator Mussolini, first in improving 
the “circumstances” of the masses of 
the people, then in embarking on the 


brutal and utterly unjust invasion of 
_ Abyssinia, and finally as a climax en- 
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couraging for the second time in re- 
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cent years the principles of Marxian, 
Russian communism; these in combina- 
tion should perhaps have prepared the 
world to seek and find Italy at the cen- 
ter of the danger area in the 20th cen- 
tury’s time of extreme peril. We do not 
expect communism to win a majority 
of the citizens’ support. But the fact that 
the issue has world-wide connections 
reveals a mass of political offenses that 
have reached their day of judgment. 

One of the exploits for the success of 
which Mussolini must receive major 
credit was the settlement of the dispute 
between the Vatican and the civil au- 
thority of the Italian government. We 
have the impression that repeated and 
varied efforts were made by prelates 
and premiers to reach an agreement 
between the civil and ecclesiastical 
regimes whose capital was Rome. It was 
Mussolini and Pope Pius XI who for- 
mulated an agreement satisfactory to 
the church and expected to increase 
patriotism. The Vatican became an in- 
dependent government with secular as 
well as spiritual prerogatives. Italy was 
promised the influence of Catholic mis- 
sions, especially in Italian colonies. 

It must be said for the Vatican and 
Pope Pius XI that for several decades 
opposition to Russian and philosophic 
communism has been positive and alert. 
When Russian plans to set up Soviet 
authority in far eastern Asia became 
known, the Vatican was definite in op- 
position. Obviously a government which 
had the history of Russia’s—with a 
regime that held Karl Marx in high 
esteem and of which Lenin was the first 
dictator, and which encouraged the 
Society of the Godless to silence all 
religious teachings—would not expect 
to escape opposition. But we must give 
the Pope credit for the unchanging at- 


titude of opposition. 
—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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Church Building is Constructed 
At Lower Cost Than Estimated 


By W. A. MEHLENBACHER 


Hamitton, OnTar1Io—Dedication of a new 
church is always cause for rejoicing, but 
in these times when actual costs are below 

original estimates, that’s news! 

This was the experience of 
Canada Redeemer Church, Toronto, at 
the dedication of their new house of wor- 
ship May 2. 

The service of dedication was conducted 
by Dr..J. H. Reble, president of the Canada 
Synod, and Dr. Arthur M. Knudsen of the 
Board of American Missions. At the after- 
noon vespers, Dr. John Schmieder, Kitch- 
ener, who-confirmed the pastor of this new 
mission, brought greetings. Mr. L. R. 
Schaeff, chairman of the building com- 
mittee, and Mr. H. E. Johnson, vice-pres- 
ident of the church council, spoke briefly 
of progress to date. 

The building, of old English style, has a 
seating capacity of 200 and is the first unit 
of a larger project. With exposed beams 
and the dignity of simple furnishings, the 
attractive interior is a silent invitation to 
worship. 

This epic in modern home mission en- 
terprise revolves about a 22 months’ pas- 
torate of the Rev. Henry W. Opperman. 
Beginning in July 1946, the nucleus of 23 
adults has grown into a congregation of 
115 confirmed members. In September 1946 
the site at Indian Road and Bloor Street 
was acquired. Less than a year later ground 
was broken, the cornerstone laid in No- 
vember and the building of brick with 
stone trim dedicated on the above date. 

Two-tuHirps of the Canada Synod’s LWA 
quota for 1948 has been received in cash. 
The full quota is assured. Some Canada 
Synod congregations had reached 200 per 
cent of their 1948 quota by April 1, and a 
few were nearing 300 per cent. St. James’ 
Church, New Dundee, with membership 
of 143 confirmed, and a LWA quota of $221 
had already given $640. Trinity Church in 
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New Hamburg—250 confirmed members— 
gave $819 toward a $387 quota, and ex- 
pected to reach $900. 

Ir was a new experience for many Cana- 
dian Lutherans to address a fellow Lu- 
theran pastor as Bishop, but the indelible 
impression left by Hanns Lilje was broader 
and deeper than his title. The overtone 
of this fearless ambassador for Christ gave 
resonance to another’s “Here stand I.” On 
April 23 and 24 the bishop spoke to the 
students of Waterloo College and Semi- 
nary, to a mass congregation in St. Mark’s, 
Kitchener, and to a group of pastors, lay- 
men and their wives in St. John’s parish 
hall, Waterloo. 

Notes: LONG-DELAYED campus landscap- 
ing program at Waterloo College and Semi- 
nary has been started. ... JUST A YEAR ago 
last month the high hopes for a Canadian 
Lutheran Council appeared as a burnt-out 
squib. There is some evidence now of a 
revival of that hope. ...A MEETING of the 
Eastern Regional Home Mission Committee 
was held in Kitchener April 21. Among 
those present were the Rev. Vilhelm Beck 
of Montreal, Dr. C. P. Rasmussen and Dr. 
P. C. Empie of the National Lutheran 
Council and the Rev. Mars Dale of Sas- 
katoon. Plans were made to secure a pas- 
tor to follow and serve Lutheran displaced 
persons. The Rev. H. L. Kirchhofer now 
holds two services a month for DPs at 
Moore Lake where the Ontario Hydro 
Electric Commission is engaged in a two- 
year construction project. . . STUDENT 
Eric REBLE has accepted a call, conditional 
upon graduation and ordination, to Nor- 
manby parish. ... THE Rev. H. F. Nunn 
was installed as pastor of Trinity Church, 
Fort Erie, on April 18 by the Rev. A. W. 
Lotz and Dr. J. H. Reble. . . . Tue Rev. A. 
Conrap was installed as pastor of St. John’s, 
Waterloo, on May 2 by the Rev. H. R. 
Mosig and the Rev. A. W. Lotz. . .. The 
Rev. and Mrs. C. S. Roberts were presented 
with a check for $500, plus a month’s salary 
and other appropriate gifts as they bade 
farewell to St. John’s, Waterloo. . .. St. 
MarttTHEew’s, Conestoco, has purchased a 
new parsonage. 
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PERSONS 


Fifty years at Trinity 

This week the Rev. Henry C. Erbes com- 
pletes 50 years as pastor of Trinity Church, 
Rochester, N. Y. At 
75 years of age, he is 
still actively engaged 
in the work of the 
ministry. Among per- 
sons who will help 
celebrate the anni- 
versary are Dr. Paul 
Andrew Kirsch, staff 
member of the ULC 
Board of American 
Missions, and Dr. 
Frederick R. Knubel, New York Synod 
president, who will address a banquet au- 
dience expected to number 650. 


Chinese Wedding (See Cover Picture) 


A dozen young Chinese stood before the 
altar in the century-old Emanuel Lutheran 
Church in Prospect, Pa. Pastor Louis W. 
Rupp read the marriage service, as Moon 


“T Moon JunGc, TAKE THEE, RUBY... 


Jung Yee and Ruby Toy pledged their 
troth. 

Most of the women in the wedding party 
have recently come from China as brides 
of Chinese Americans who met them while 
on duty with the U.S. Army. Mr. Yee is an 
old-time American; he came from Canton 
17 years ago. Pastor and Mrs. Rupp pro- 
vided him a home during much of his 
period of study at the Pittsburgh Art In- 
stitute. He is now a commercial artist on 
the staff of the Pittsburgh Press. 

The youthful Chinese wives come to the 
Rupp parsonage regularly for advice on 
American ways of living and keeping 
house. The Rupps shared their furnishings 
to equip a four-apartment dwelling in the 
Oakland section, Pittsburgh, where ‘some 
of the Chinese newlyweds are living. 


Eight-Year-Old Congregation Clears 
Off Debt on $46,000 Property 


By ALFreD J. KRAHMER 


Lone Istanp—Christ Church, Flushing 
(Rev. Eugene Strebel, pastor), burned a 
mortgage on May 2 at a special service 
with Dr. Samuel G. Trexler, former pres- 
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To the Rupp parsonage the brides come to learn about housekeeping 
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ident of the United Lutheran Synod of 
New York, as guest preacher. 

What makes this mortgage burning 

newsworthy is the fact that Christ Church 

is only eight years old. 

Founded in 1940, its prop- 
New York erty is valued at $46,000, 
and is already reaching the point where it 
is not large enough for Sunday morning 
attendance. A former mission congrega- 
tion, Christ Church is self-supporting and 
a 100 per cent church for apportionment 
and Lutheran World Action. 

St. Jonn’s CuurcH, Richmond Hill (Rev. 
Robert Weiskotten, pastor), will celebrate 
its forty-fifth anniversary in May. Plans 
call for a solicitation of $15,000 in anniver- 
sary gifts, of which half will be used for 
Lutheran World Action. The other half 
will be used to wipe out the remaining 
indebtedness of the congregation. Seven 
years ago, St. John’s debt was. $50,000. The 
debt has now been reduced to $6,200. 

A former pastor, Dr. Allen Benner, now 
of Grace Church, Lancaster, Pa., will 
preach the anniversary sermon on May 23. 

Dr. THEoporE O. PossELT was installed 
as pastor of St. Peter’s Church, Greenport, 
and Advent Church, Mattituck, on April 
27. The installation was performed by the 
Rev. Alfred J. Krahmer, former president 
of the Long Island Conference. Participat- 
ing in the service were Dr. Posselt’s two 
sons, the Rev. Theodore O. Posselt, Jr., 
pastor of St. John’s, Mamaroneck, and the 
Rev. Arthur G. Posselt, pastor of St. Paul’s, 
Middletown, Conn. 

THe Rev. AvBerT KEYSER was installed 
as pastor of Ascension Church, Franklin 
Square, on May 2. William A. Fuhlbruck 
will assume the pastorate of Good Shep- 


herd, Bayside West, after graduation from | 


the Philadelphia Seminary and ordination 
by the New York Synod. The Rev. Elmer 
Dressel left Christ Church, Rosedale, May 
9, after a pastorate of 12 years. He has 
accepted a call to St. Paul’s, Parkchester, 
the Bronx. 

NEW PRESIDENT of the Long Island Con- 
ference is the Rev. William T. Heil, pastor 
of Christ Church, Little Neck. Vice-pres- 
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ident is the Rev. C. Leighton King, Prince 
of Peace, St. Albans; secretary is the Rev. 
Fred McLaughlin, St. Matthew’s, Ozone 
Park, with Mr. Jacob Becker, St. John’s, 
Lynbrook, as treasurer. 


CAMPUS 


Library Building Dedicated at 


Gettysburg Seminary on May 6 


THe NEW $230,000 library building, big 
enough to hold 110,000 books, was ded- 
icated at Gettysburg Seminary in Gettys- 
burg, Pa., on May’6. The dedication was 
the feature event of the annual Seminary 
Week. Speaker was Dr. Luther A. Weigle, 
dean of Yale Divinity School and a Get- 
tysburg alumnus. 

The new building was more than two 
years in construction. It is of colonial de- 
sign, harmonizing with the seminary 
chapel, the Church of the Abiding Pres- 
ence, which was dedicated in 1942. Future 
building plans at the seminary include re- 
modeling the present dormitory and con- 
struction of apartment dormitories for the 
growing number of married students. 

THE Liprary has five levels of stacks, pro- 
viding twice as much book space as is now 
needed for the 55,000 volumes in the semi- 
nary’s collection. A reading room, pe- 
riodical room, and charging desk are on 
the main floor. Three large seminar rooms 
and nine small rooms for private study are 
on the second floor. 

Students and professors combined in the 
closing days of April to carry the semi- 
nary’s 55,000 books into their new home. 
They are now under the guardianship of 
the seminary librarian, the Rev. Herbert 
H. Schmidt. 

Durinc THE three-day program at Get- 
tysburg Seminary week six prominent 
speakers were presented, including Dr. W. 
Sherman Skinner, pastor of East Liberty 
Presbyterian Church of Pittsburgh; Dr. 
Conrad Bergendoff, president of Augustana 
College and Seminary; the Right Rev. 
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Hanns Lilje, bishop of the Church of 
Hannover, Germany; the Rev. James A. 
Pike, pastor of Christ Episcopal Church, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Dr. John Aberly, 
president emeritus of Gettysburg Semi- 
nary; and Dean Weigle. 

The Zimmerman Lectures on Effective 
Preaching were presented by Dr. Skinner. 
Dr. Bergendoff presented the Swope Lec- 
ture on Liturgics. Dr. Aberly opened the 
Seminary Week activities with a lecture on 
“Zealous of Good Works.” Bishop Lilje 
lectured three times during the week and 
Dr. Pike delivered two lectures on the re- 
lationship of Roman Catholicism and the 
Evangelical Faith. 

The seminary Commencement Service is 
scheduled for May 14 with Dr. Paul 
Scherer, professor at Union Theological 
Seminary, as principal speaker. 


Money for Gettysburg 

Contributions and pledges to the Gettys- 
burg College Expansion Fund continue to 
arrive, reports Alumni Secretary Paul 
Cessna. Over $7,000 in new pledges, and 
close to $21,000 in cash arrived at the fund 
office between mid-January and April 16. 

As of April 16, the Expansion Fund 
grand total stood at $702,549.20. Of this 
amount, $274,921.19 is in cash. 


Money for Newberry 

Newberry College efforts to increase en- 
dowment fund are gathering momentum, 
reports Dr. James C. Kinard, president. 
The synods of South Carolina and 
Georgia-Alabama at their conventions this 
year have approved going after a $300,000 
addition to the endowment total, plus a 
$200,000 fund for expansion plans. 

The Florida Synod, which meets in June, 
is already contributing to the endowment 
fund and will probably endorse plans for 
the new campaign. 

At present, the work is being done with- 
out professional assistance. Main emphasis 
at this stage is on the endowment objective, 
since the building program and funds for 
it will. be stressed during the Educational 
Appeal throughout the church, proposed 
for 1950. 
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Establishment of New Executive 
Position in Synod to be Debated 


By GeorceE E. Littie 


PirrspurcH—Whether or not to establish 
another full-time office in the Pittsburgh 
Synod will receive considerable attention 
at the coming conven- 
tion May 24-27 at Pitts- 

rgh. The proposal 
calls for Pee of the present Eee 
time offices. 

Another major item is “A Unified Budget 
Plan.” Dr. Ralph W. Loew of Buffalo will 
present three addresses on the Lund con- 
vention. Dr. Harold S. Miller of Brooklyn 
will represent the ULC. 

Four Persons, formerly Roman Catholic, 
were among new members received Palm 
Sunday into Grace Church, Butler, the 
Rev. E. P. Wentz pastor. One of the con- 
verts, Alex. Smolenski, recently addressed 
the Luther League on “Why I Turned 
Protestant.” 

IN BOTH CHURCHES of the Saxonburg par- 
ish, St. Luke’s and St. Paul’s, contributions 
to benevolence causes in 1947 exceeded 
the current expenditures. The Rev. Donald 
K. Fetterly is pastor. 

LENTEN OFFERINGS took Trinity Church, 
Ellwood City, over the top on its 1948 Lu- 
theran World Action quota. The Sunday 
school is sending THe LurHERAN to every 
family represented in the school. The Rev. 
F. H. Daubenspeck is the pastor. 

ANOTHER congregation reached its 1948 
LWA quota by means of Lenten offerings 
—Grace, Clarion, the Rev. E. R. Smail pas- 
tor. This church has added 66 new mem- 
bers in three years. 

Tue Rev. Cart E. Mater of the St. Peters- 
burg parish has started work in what 
promises to become a new mission field. 
This is at Tarnapol, a small community 
in Clarion County. He conducts a service, 
including instruction in the Catechism, 
every Sunday afternoon in an abandoned 
schoolhouse. 

Grace CuurcH, Brookville, the Rev. A. C. 


Pennsylvania 


-Curran pastor, has voted unanimously to 
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become self-supporting. Art glass windows 
of the building have been releaded at a 
cost of $1,200. New white paraments were 
presented to the church, embroidery work 
done by hand by members of the “King’s 
Daughters” group. 

THE Rev. DANIEL L. BERGSTRESSER has re- 
signed as pastor of Zion Church, Renovo, 
to become assistant pastor of Messiah 
Church, South Williamsport, effective April 
30. Supply pastor at Zion Church will be 
Dr. William Ahl of Susquehanna Univer- 
sity. A tower music system at Zion Church 
was dedicated April 25. ... WisHING to “do 
something for the young people of the 
church,” the late Charles T. Marks of New 
Springfield, Ohio, gave a $7,500 bequest to 
Thiel College, Greenville. : 

WILLING worKERS led by Pastor C. B. 
Daniels have completely renovated Christ 
Church, Millvale, where last May the 
church building was swept by a $33,000 
fire. The restored frame edifice was ded- 
icated at services on April 18. Chosen by 
his congregation as “general contractor” 
following the fire, Pastor Daniels called 
for volunteer workers. Both men and 
women responded, and contributed over 
3,000 hours of work time. A new electronic 
organ was dedicated along with the re- 
stored building. 

A THURSDAY EVENING prayer service was 
started last October in Mt. Zion Church, 
East End, Pittsburgh. The service is in- 
formal, includes an exposition on one of 
the books of the Bible by Pastor R. C. 
Richter, and features the singing of “old 
favorite” Gospel hymns. 

RECENT MEMORIAL GIFTS: To Grace Church, 
Youngstown, Ohio, a dossal from the Rev. 
and Mrs. A. C. Baughman of Fremont, 
Nebr., and from Mr. Roy Heckman... . 
To First Church, Apollo, brass offering 
plates and receiving bason from the sun- 
shine workers’ class... . To First Church, 
Vandergrift, candlesticks from the family 
of Mary Elswick and communion veil and 
fair linen from the family of Mrs. Raymond 
Martin. .. . To Bethel Church, Hyde Park, 
altar cross, candlesticks and vases... . To 
Emmanuel Church, Knox, red paraments 
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and green paraments from Mr. and Mrs. 
John Hammer, and new service books from 
Mr. J. C. Berlin. ... To Zion Church, Har- 
rison City, candlesticks from Mrs. Aileen 
Elliot... . To St. Mark’s, Trafford, a mis- 
sal stand and altar service book from Mrs. 
H. E. Seville and daughters, brass offering 
plates from Mrs. Peter Jay, and a tower 
sound system from the Men’s Bible Class. 
... To Calvary Church, Wilkinsburg, six 
brass offering plates from Mr. and Mrs. 
W. C. Paul. ... To First Church, Baden, 
candelabra from Mrs. Caroline Otto... . 
To St. John’s, R.D. Rochester, a communion 
set and white paraments from the Young 
People’s Society. . . . To Trinity Church, 
Bridgeport, Ohio, floor candelabra from 
Theodore and Martha Ehni. 


Lewistown District Churchmen Hear 
Empie Appeal for World Action 


By Rosert R. CLark 


WILLIAMSPoRT—Dr. Paul C. Empie thrilled 
and sobered pastors and lay delegates at 
the meeting of the Lew- 
4 istown District in St. 
Pennsylvania Pare Chea 
ham, April 12, as he told of the work being 
done by Lutheran World Action and the 
needs still to be met. 

At this meeting a report was given by 
the Rev. E. E. Korte, on his work as stu- 
dent pastor at Pennsylvania State College. 
The Susquehanna Conference has paid 
$4,117 toward the fund for a new student 
house at State College. The synodical goal 
is $30,000. 

Officers of the District were re-elected. 
The Rev. Paul W. DeLauter, Mifflintown, 
is president; Dr. John F. Harkins, State 
College, vice-president; the Rev. Robert 
R. Clark, Port Royal, secretary; and Mr. 
Paul G. Cressman, Lewistown, treasurer. 
Pastor Ellwood I. Stahl, Burnham, had 
charge of the devotional service. 

Mr. LuTHEr D. GrossMAN, superintendent 
of Tressler Orphans’ Home, Loysville, has 
been visiting a number of congregations in 
the conference recently. He travels in the 
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Tresslertown Station Wagon, and with 
him go a vocal sextet of high-school girls 
from the home. During April he and the 
sextet presented the work of the home in 
congregations of the Blain, Lewistown, 
Mifflintown and Port Royal charges. 

Mr. AwBert STOVER of Millheim has an 
avocation. He has taken 40 high-school 
students from the East Penn’s Valley high 
school and organized a choral group known 
as the East Penn Singers. This group sings 
religious music exclusively, and has ap- 
peared at the state Sunday school conven- 
tion as well as in numerous cities and 
towns of central Pennsylvania. On Good 
Friday this year, a community service was 
held in the Millheim theater, and the East 
Penn Singers presented a cycle of Lenten 
music. Mr. Stover is a member of the 
council of St. John’s Church, Millheim, 
and a director of the National Lutheran 


See Mt. Rainier and Worship at 


REDEEMER LUTHERAN CHURCH 


in beautiful FIRCREST 
329 Berkeley, Tacoma, Washington 
Olin G. Dasher, Pastor 
WORSHIP SERVICES 11:00 A. M. 


When in SAN FRANCISCO 
VISIT HISTORIC 


ST. MARK’S LUTHERAN CHURCH 


“Founded 1849” 
1135 O’FARRELL STREET 


CHURCH SCHOOL—9:45 A. M. 
CHIEF SERVICE—11:00 A. M. 
YOUTH VESPER—7:00 P. M. 


J. George Dorn, D.D., Pastor 


When in Detroit, Michigan, 
Visit 
CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Third at West Philadelphia 


Sunday School 
The Service 
Youth Fellowship 


Richard W. Albert, Pastor 
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Veesont M EPNeT S 


Cassocks—Surplices—Stoles—Scarves 
Silks—Altar Cloths—Embroideries 
Rabats—Collars 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Church Vestment Makers 
1837 Over One Hundred Years 1948 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 East 23rd: Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Offers a Standard Three-Year 
seminary course under an ex- 
perienced faculty. 
For information address: 
Thomas D. Rinde, Dean 
Fremont, Nebraska 


fs s ome Points You to the Skies 


In Philadelphia attend 
EMANUEL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 
4th & Carpenter Sts. 
Dr. Henry Hodel, Pastor 
Services 
10 A. M., German 
11 A. M., English 
12 Noon, Sunday School 
& Bible Class 
Emanuel—God With Us 
Come and Bring a Friend 


3119 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 5, Calitornia 
ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ, D.D., Pastor 
Morning Worship, 11:00 O’clock 


In Washington, D. C. 
LUTHER PLACE 
MEMORIAL CHURCH 


Thomas Circle, 14 & N. N. W. 
L. Ralph Tabor, D.D., Pastor 


9:45 A.M. Church School 
11:00 A.M. The Service 
5:00 P.M. Vespers 
6:00 and 7:00 P.M. 
Supper and Youth 
Programs 
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Home for the Aged. 

Tue Men’s Biste Crass of St. John’s 
Church, Millheim, taught by Mr. S. Ward 
Gramley, offers to pay the full expenses 
of any boy and girl of the community, 
regardless of church affiliation, who wishes 
to attend Camp Susquehanna. Each year 
this class pays the expenses of from 14 to 
22 youngsters who take advantage of this 
generous investment in youth. 


IN SEATTLE 
A FRIENDLY WELCOME AWAITS YOU 
at 


Central Lutheran Church 


Eleventh Avenue at East Olive Street 


(Near Downtown) 
H. STANLEY HOLMAN, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL 9:45 A.M. 
DIVINE SERVICE 11:00 A. M. 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 
FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
ARTHUR M. NEUMANN, Pastor 
2831 N. Kingshighway (5000 W) 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10:45 A. M. 


ST.PAUL'S 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
DENVER, COLO. 


E. W. Harner, D.D., Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICE, 11:00 A. M. 
16TH AVENUE at Grant Street 

One block north of the State Capitol 


MESSIAH 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Sixth & Forster Sts. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
William VanHorn Davies, Pastor 


Services 11°A. M. & 7:30 P. M. 
Sunday School 9:45 A. M. 


When in Harrisburg come to Messiah 


Equrement for audio-visual work is be- 
ing purchased by many congregations of 
the Susquehanna Conference. 


Most re- 


cent purchase was by Messiah Church, | 


Mifflintown, where Pastor Paul W. De- 


Lauter reports that a sound projector and | 


large screen have been added to the Sun- 
day school equipment. St. John’s Church, 
Millheim, has received a slidefilm pro- 


jector and screen from the local commer- 
cial movie exhibitor as a gift. This man, © 


not a member of St. John’s Church, makes 
his 16mm sound projector available to the 
church at any time, and permits use of his 
theater for numerous church and com- 
munity affairs. 

AT LEAST two cOmmunities in the Sus- 
quehanna Conference have had to discon- 
tinue successful religious instruction classes 
in the public schools because of the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court. Mifflin- 
town and Jersey Shore schools had been 
carrying on this work for more than three 
years with cordial co-operation from the 
different denominations. Plans for the 
future in these communities face many 
difficulties, foremost seeming to be the 
unwillingness of certain co-operating 
groups to permit their constituents to go 
to church buildings for the instruction they 
were willing to have given in the public 
school buildings. 

Dr. M. R. Hamsuer, president of the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Synod, spoke at Messiah 
Church, Mifflintown, on April 25, when a 


_ bronze honor roll was dedicated. The 


honor roll contains the names of 186 of 
Messiah’s veterans of World Wars I and II. 
EMMANUEL CHURCH, Thompsontown, re- 
cently dedicated a new electronic organ 
which cost $4,300. The Rev. Reide E. 
Bingaman has been pastor of this congre- 
gation and one at Centre, for 24 years. 


CHILDREN’S RECEIVING HOME 


809 W. Madison Street, Maywood, Illinois, 
Maywood 2093, looking for House Parents for 
boys. Call or write. 


FOR RENT 


Apartment and Rooms at Chautauqua, N. Y., 
for July _and August. For information write 
Mrs. A. Boerstler, 618 Russellwood Ave., Mc- 
Kees Rocks, Pa. 
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PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


ME LIBRAR 


SINCE THE death of Pastor Harry Billow 
in September, Trinity Church, McAlister- 
ville, has been served by Pastor Billow’s 
twin sons, Harry and Paul, who are stu- 
dents at Mt. Airy Seminary. This congre- 
gation has paid its 1948 LWA quota. 


Congregation Organized on Easter 


Named “Church of the Resurrection” 
By Wynne C. Bo.iek 


Cotumsra—New mission congregation in 

Columbia is called the Church of the Res- 

urrection, so named 

South Carolina Pecause it was or- 

ganized on Easter 

Day. It begins with a charter membership 

of 47. The roll will be held open until 
Pentecost. 

The service on the day of organization 
was conducted by the Rev. Virgil Cameron, 
who has been giving full time to this work 
since Feb. 1. Dr. Karl W. Kinard, pres- 
ident of the South Carolina Synod, deliv- 


-ered the sermon. At present the congre- 


gation meets in a store in the vicinity 
where a building site has been purchased 
for the future church. This is in the Rose- 
wood Drive section of Columbia. The con- 
gregation is preparing building plans. 
Hoty Triniry congregation, Anderson, 
has really been working at “Double Dis- 
cipleship.” The Rev. Alton C. Clark, pas- 
tor, reported on Easter that “the confirmed 
membership of this church one year ago 
totaled 89. Today it is 160.” Until just a 
few years ago this was a mission congrega- 
tion. Now self-supporting, it continues to 
show an aggressive spirit for development. 
This is shown not only in witnessing to 
win others, but also in a generous re- 
sponse to all calls and causes of the church. 
Woman’s Memoria Cuurcu, Spartanburg 
(Dr. C. J. Shealy, pastor), plans to begin 
the erection of a new church building soon. 
The present location was sold to the public 
schools several years ago. A new location 


} has been secured and the building fund 


has been growing. 
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THE Rev. CuareNce H. Stucke was in- 
stalled as pastor of St. Philip’s Church, 
Newberry, on April 11. The service was 
in charge of President Kinard. This con- 
gregation expects to erect a new parsonage. 

SEVERAL PARISHES are now erecting par- 
sonages. St. Peter’s-St. Thomas’ parish is 
completing a building to replace the par- 
sonage destroyed by fire just before Christ- 
mas. St. David’s-Emmanuel parish has al- 
most completed a new parsonage. Holy 


CONO CREST 


| POCONO PINES, PA. OPENS MAY 21. 

, Picturesque 2000-Acre Resort. 3 
hours from N. Y. 3 Modern Hotels. Ex- 
cellent meals. Club House. Casino. 
Private Lake. Beach. Tennis. Riding. 
Golf. Movies. Social Activities. Lu- 
theran Services. Greyhound or oor | 
Bus direct. Excellent R.R. Servic& 
Spring Rates. N. Y. Office, 11 W. 42d St. (Room 
1274) LO 5-1550. 


Q “eiasé ROBES 


‘Large selection of vestment ma- 
terials including summer-weight. 
Write for Catalog C-18 (choir 
robes) or P-18 (pulpit robes).”’ 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


CHICAGO CHAMPAIGN, ILL. NEW YORK 
117 N.Wacker 1000N. Market 366 Fifth Ave. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write 
ideas in newspapers, magazines FREE 
and books. Splendid opportunity 
to “break into” fascinating writ- DETAILS 
ing field. May bring you up to $5.00 per 
hour spare time. Experience unnecessary. 


Write today for FREE details. NO OBLIGA- 
TION. Postcard will do. 

COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
Dept. 32, 200 S. 7th St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


REGISTERED NURSE 


required for duty in a private sanitarium near 
the Catskill Mountains. Particulars of experi- 
ence etc. to Box CB513 c/o The Lutheran, 13th 
and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


CHURCH SECRETARY 


Full time position with church located in 
Chicago Northside. Handle general details of 
church office including mimeograph and stencil 
work. Shorthand and typing essential. Beginning 
salary, $160 monthly. Excellent living conditions 
available near by. Full details to Box CB512, 
The Lutheran, 13th and Spruce Streets, Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. 
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Trinity parish, Little Mountain, has just 
finished a new parsonage. These three 
parishes were without pastors while the 
new parsonages were being built. Work has 
begun on the new parsonage for the Church 


LLOYD A.,POUTLEIGER 


PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 S. Carol Boulevard 
Highland Park Upper Darby, Pa. 
Sunset 3224 
Estimates and color schemes 
submitted on request. 


What Shall I Do? 


Young people askk — Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


| Marion College 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 
Gives fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 
Provides opportunities for natural re- 
ligious growth. 
Special courses for unusual talents. 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 


' $300 te 5600 


$5.00 to $8.50 Double 


5 minutes to Times Square 
A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


George 
14 East 28th St. 
New Yorn l6,NY. 


Hotel 


Charles. F. Rogers, Jr.~ Munuger © 


of the Reformation, Columbia (Dr. Wynne 
C. Boliek, pastor). All of the above are 
brick veneer buildings. .. . The congrega- 
tion of Faith Church, Batesburg (Rev. 
Raymond R. Ellsworth, pastor), voted re- 
cently to plan the erection of a new par- 
sonage. The present parish building will 
be moved to the rear of the church. 

TuE Rev. Joun W. WESSINGER has resigned 
as pastor at Lone Star to accept the call 
of the St. David’s-Emmanuel parish. He 
entered his new work on May 1... . THE 
Rev. W. J. Moretz has resigned the Ehr- 
hardt parish to accept a call to Braden- 
ton, Fla. Pastor Moretz has served the 
Ehrhardt parish since 1943. 

Tue Home Mission Boarp of the South 
Carolina Synod is investigating several 
prospective fields. One is at Camden, 
where a multi-million-dollar plastic plant 
will be erected by the DuPont Co. Shortly 
after the announcement of the decision to 
locate this plant in Camden, another in- 
dustrial organization announced intention 
of locating there also. Population in the 
area may double within a few years. 

Tue Rev. Horace J. Linpier has accepted 
a call to Kendall parish, Newberry, and 
will enter this work on June 1. Pastor 
Lindler comes from Ebenezer parish, Rin- 
con, Ga. He was graduated from the semi- 
nary in Columbia in 1945. 

THE CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER, Newberry 
(Rev. Paul E. Monroe, Jr., pastor), reports 
that a new set of chimes was installed re- 
cently, and a fund started for a new organ. 
The constitution of the congregation has 
been revised; the number of members of 
the church council will be increased to 24. 
A full-time musical director and secretary 
to the pastor have been authorized. In- 
stallation of new heating equipment for 
the church and parsonage will get under 
way soon. The 1948 budget was oversub- 
scribed by some $2,000. A total of 91 new 
members have been received into the 
church since February 1947. The com- 
muning membership has increased 105. A 
junior chapel has been established and 
equipped. A youth room has been ar- 
ranged for the “Young Adult Leaguers.” 
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Dourine Apri. meetings were held in the 
five conferences of the synod. Items dis- 
cussed included Lutheran World Action, 
“Double Discipleship,” Sunday school 
work, Summer School for Church Work- 
ers, plans for developing a “Lutheridge,” 
a joint assembly ground at Arden, N. C. 

COMMENCEMENT at the Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary, Columbia, will be held 
May 18-19. This will be followed by a 
Pastors’ Convocation May 19-20. 

COMMENCEMENT at Newberry College will 
be May 30 and 31. Present enrollment at 
the college is well above 600. At the recent 
conference meetings, Dr. James C. Kinard, 
president of the college, reported that all 
indebtedness against the institution had 
been paid. He told of plans for further 
development in a building program and 
for increase of the endowment. 

SooN AFTER the ruling of the Supreme 
Court on teaching the Bible in public 
schools, the state Board of Education of 
South Carolina voted to discontinue grant- 
ing credits to pupils for Bible study in 
the schools. At a later meeting Governor 
Thurmond came before the Board to dis- 
cuss this ruling. The Board voted to re- 
verse its opinion and work out a program 
whereby credits could be given. 

LuTHer Leacues of the South Carolina 
Synod held the first Presidents’ Retreat in 
the history of the organization, April 16-18, 
at Camp Barstow, in Lexington county. 
Total enrollment was 92. The retreat was 
attended by the presidents of local Luther 
Leagues and by state and district officers. 
The purpose was to study intensively the 


| . whole program of Luther League work. 


What about Yoder? 
Sir: 

I am writing a master’s essay in history 
at Emory University on Dr. Robert A. 
Yoder (1853-1911) of Catawba County, 
N. C. At various times he was president 
of Lenoir College, the Tennessee Synod 
and the United Synod South. 

If any of your readers can provide me 
with letters, documents, anecdotes or rem- 
iniscences, I would be most grateful to 
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them for communicating with me. 

All suitable material entrusted to me 
will be copied and promptly returned to 
the owners. 

WILLARD E. WIGHT, 
1280 Ridgewood Drive, N.E., 
Atlanta 6, Georgia 


Pocono Crest Camps 


Pocono 4 CHICKAGAMI for BOYS 

NAWAKWA for GIRLS 
Ages 6-17. 23rd Season. 2000 Acre 
Estate. Experienced Counselors. Pri- 
vate Lake. Boating. Tennis. Hiking. 
Riding. Crafts. Lutheran Services. 
Physician. 4 weeks $140.—8 Weeks 
$250. N. Y. Office, Room 1274. #1 
West 42nd St. LO. 5-1550. 


WEDDINGS - PORTRAIT - COMMERCIAL 
Photography 


Fred W. Rochelle 


1547 E. PASTORIOUS STREET 


Philadelphia 38, Penna. 
Llvingston 9-3324 Livingston 9-4825 


MENEELY 
BELLCO. 


22 RIVER ST., 
TROY, N.Y. 


| BELLS 


(Giz 
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West Virginia Congregations Have 
Secured 1948 World Action Fund 


By Harotp L. HANN 


ConGREGATIONS which report having 
raised their 1948 LWA quota in full or with 
excess by Easter are: Edgewood, Wheeling; 
St. Mark’s, Clarksburg; St. Mark’s, Oak- 
land; St. Paul’s, Morgantown. Those 
churches reporting on meeting the test of 
Double Discipleship for the first quarter of 
the year are: Edgewood, Wheeling; Grace, 
Fairmont; and St. Mark’s, Clarksburg. 

When the annual convention of the West 
Virginia Synod convenes May 16, at the 
State 4-H Camp at Jackson’s Mill, Dr. 


DOES YOUR METAL CHURCH WARE 
NEED REPAIR, REFINISHING 
or REPLATING? 


We are specialists in the restoration 
and reconstruction of all manner of 


Church metal ware and Sacred Vessels, 
such as Chalices, Ciboria, Ostensoria, etc. 


If you have anything that needs to be 
done, please send it to us for inspection 
and estimate. By return mail we will 
quote prices and give full particulars. 


MASTER SILVERPLATERS 
2031 Caniff Avenue, Detroit 12, Mich. 


Karl W. Kinard, South Carolina Synod 
president; the Rev. Frank M. Brown, LWA 
director; the Rev. Oswald Elbert of the 
Student Service Commission, and Chaplain 
Gould of the Pruntytown School for Boys 
will be among the guests and speakers. 
Annual convention of the synodical Wom- 
en’s Missionary Society will be held con- 
currently with synod. 

STATISTICIAN Roy J. Meyer reports a gain 
of 1.87 per cent in baptized membership, 
2.37 per cent in confirmed membership, 
and 2.58 per cent in communing member- 
ship in the synod during 1947. 

GUEST IN THE syNop this month is Miss 
Eleanor M. Stelzner, associate secretary of 
the Parish and Church School Board. She 
is holding enlistment demonstrations for 
the congregations in the Monongahela 
Valley and in the Wheeling area. 

“For CHRISTIAN GROWTH” is the slogan 
under which boys and girls from 11 through 
17 years will be enlisted for attendance 
at Camp Luther, Cowen, W. Va., June 27- 
July 10. Dr. George W. Schillinger, pastor 
of Trinity congregation, Charleston, will 
again be the director. 

In First Cuurcu, Wheeling, a brother- 
hood has been organized recently with 
Harold J. Bergner as president. Synodical 
Luther League President Harry D. Muenze, 
also a member of this congregation, an- 
nounces a membership campaign for the 
spring months. 

St. Marx’s, Ciarkspurc, Dr. W. P. Cline 
pastor, has finished altering and improving 


MOUNT CARMEL /nvites You 


June 17 to August 28 


Your vacation will be richer if you spend part of it at 
MOUNT CARMEL 
Situated on the shores of Lake Carlos, Alexandria, Minnesota, this beautiful 
Bible camp offers rest, recreation, relaxation, with daily Bible classes and 
evening inspirational services by outstanding spiritual leaders. 


For illustrated folder containing rates, write to 


1619 Portland Avenue 
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LUTHERAN BIBLE INSTITUTE 


Minneapolis 4, Minnesota 


the interior of the church at a cost of ap- 
proximately $1,000. Chancel and choir loft 
have been enlarged, the floors and pews 
have been sanded and refinished, chancel 
recarpeted. St. Paul’s, Huntington, has been 
the recipient recently of a cross and flower 
vases as memorials. Grace congregation, 
Fairmont, has received a new communion 
set as a memorial and confirmation classes 
have presented an altar desk and altar 
service book. 

In THE first three months of the pastorate 
of Luther L. Hare at St. Mark’s, Oakland, 
Md., 30 adults and 15 infants have been 
added to the church membership. New 
Common Service books have been pur- 
chased and new stoles have been presented 
for the pastor’s use. 

Warwoop CuurcH, Wheeling, is ready to 
proceed with construction of a one-story 
addition at the rear of the present church. 
This addition will serve for the present as 
kitchen space but will be used later for the 
children’s department of the Sunday school. 
Estimated cost of the new project is $6,000. 

Dr. Stewart H. Smiru, president of Mar- 
shall College and a member of St. Paul’s, 
Huntington, was host to the Lutheran stu- 
dents of Marshall on an evening in Feb- 
ruary. The Rev. Oswald Elbert, regional 
secretary of the Student Service Commis- 
sion, addressed the student group of which 
Pastor Kenneth W. Munster is counselor. 


DECEASED 


Jessie Hummon 

Mrs. Jessie Hummon, wife of the Rev. 
John E. Hummon, died at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., on April 8. For 46 years she had 
been the helper of Pastor Hummon in pas- 
torates in Chicago, Denver, and California. 
She is survived by her husband who is 
retired from the active pastorate and by 
one son, the Rev. Edward Hummon, pastor 
of St. Mark’s Church in Chicago. 

The funeral service was conducted in the 
First Church of Findlay, Ohio, which had 


been the church of her childhood. Dr. W. E. 
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Bradley and the Rev. Victor Monk, Findlay, 


were in charge. Dr. and Mrs. Hummon 
had been making their home in Findlay. 


J. S. Leamer 

Dr. J. S. Leamer, 82, retired pastor, died 
on April 8 at Columbus, Nebr. He was 
born in Hollidaysburg, Pa., and when a 
year old moved with his parents to Dakota 
City, Nebr. 

Dr. Leamer was graduated by Midland 
College in 1892 and Gettysburg Seminary 
in 1895. Carthage College conferred a doc- 
torate of divinity in 1920. He was pastor 


“Are Blondes More Fickle?” 


Read The Answer In This Book 
O 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


FOR YOUTH 
Better Ways 
of Growing Up 


Crawford and Woodward 
$3 

A healthful, fascinating book on 
mental health for teen agers. Helps 
prevent neuroses before they have 
a chance to develop. A guide to 
better and happier living for your 
teen age boys and girls—at home, 
in school, with their friends. 
Eighteen full page illustrations, for- 
ty-two self-analysis quizzes. PAR- 
ENTS, YOUTH LEADERS! give it 
to your boys and girls now. 

Send Coupon Below To 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 

1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Chicago 11 Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 8, S.C. 
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Please send me _____________ copies _ of 
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NEWBERRY COLLEGE 
NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


A College of The United Lutheran Church in America 
A.B. and B.S. degrees in ten major fields 
Accredited; Co-educational; 


of St. Paul’s, Grand Island, Nebr., 1895-97; 
First Church, Wilber, Nebr., 1897-1901; 
Trinity, Sidney, Nebr., 1901-07; St. Paul’s, 
Clinton, Iowa, 1907-39. 

Dr. Leamer served as president of the 
Iowa Synod several times and was pres- 
ident of the board of trustees of Nachusa 
Orphanage. 

In addition to his widow, Mrs. Elsie N. 
Leamer, he is survived by three children, 
Dr. Bruce V. Leamer, San Diego; Mrs. 
A. L. Angersbach, Nokomis, Ill.; Mrs. Don 
Thomas, Jackson, Mich.; two brothers, John 
of Seattle, Wash., and the Rev. Fremont 
Leamer, Springfield, Ohio. 

Funeral services were conducted in 
United Lutheran Church, Columbus, April 
11, with the Rev. A. L. Angersbach, Noko- 
mis, Ill., son-in-law of Dr. Leamer, of- 
ficiating, assisted by the Rev. John H. M. 
Shiery and Dr. J. C. Hershey. Interment 
was in Sioux City, Iowa. 
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ULC CALENDAR 


MAY 

16-18. Wast Virginia Synod. 4-H Camp, Jack- 
son's Mill 

17-19. Central Pennsylvania Synod. First 
Church, Johnstown 

17-19. lowa Synod. St. John's Church, Des 
Moines 

17-19. lowa Synod Women's Missionary So- 


ciety. St. John's Church, Des Moines 
18. Women's Auxiliary, Southern Seminary, 
Columbia, S. C. 


18-20. Illinois Synod. Grace Church, and Pere 
Marquette Hotel, Peoria 

18-20. Northwest Synod. Reformation 
Church, St. Paul, Minn. 

18-21. Midwest Synod. Christ Church, Ellis, 


Kansas 
24. New York Synod Brotherhood. St. 
John's Church, Albany 


24-26. Maryland Synod. Church of the Abid- 
ing Presence, Gettysburg, Pa. 

24-26. Slovak Zion Synod. Slovak Holy Trin- 
ity Church, Minneapolis, Minn. 

24-27. New York Synod. St. John's Church, 
Albany 

24-27. Ministerium of Pennsylvania. Holy Com- 
munion and St. Michael's-Zion churches, 
Philadelphia 

24-27. Pittsburgh Synod. Trinity Church, North 
Side, Pittsburgh 

25-27. Wartburg Synod. St. John’s Church, 
Bremen (Chester), Illinois 

JUNE 

8-12. Canada Synod. St. James’ Church, 


Elmira, Ontario 


SALES 
REPRESENTATIV 


for 
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- United Lutheran Publication House 


1228 Spruce St., Phila. 7, Pa. 


Chicago || Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3, S. Cc. 
Los Angeles 5 Baltimore | 
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Your Church 


CAN ATTRACT 
MORE WORSHIPPERS 


@ Hundreds of churches throughout the land have 
extended their message beyond the pew with the 
gee heartening song of these unique, modern 
bells. 

Schulmerich Carillonic Bells employ the latest 
developments in electronics to produce extremely 
brilliant, clear bell-tones of great carrying power. 
Carillonic Bells can be installed in your present tower 
without structural alterations. They may be played 
in conjunction with, or independently of, your organ. 

Schulmerich Carillonic Bells will aid your church 
in extending messages of welcome, hope and faith 
throughout your community. For information write 
to Dept. LU-85. 


ELECTRONICS, INC. 
SELEERS VIELE, RA. 


"CARILLONIC BELLS” 
TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS «+ ACOUSTIC CORRECTION UNITS 
@ SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS » CHURCH HEARING AIDS 
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in CONCLUSION . . 


e e e e e e 


American troops are landing in Ger- 
many. War with Russia will start right 
away. That was the rumor that was 
going around Czechoslovakia last sum- 
mer. People started packing up and 
running away from home. But they 
didn’t know which way to run. 

It makes a difference which way you 
run. But how do you know which is 
the right way? Maybe it’s best not to 
run until you find out. 

That might be the best thing for 
Americans just now. There is a war 
scare circulating around America, I 
am told. People in Washington and 
New York whisper to one another 
about secret plans the Russians are 
making, and how the U.S. is ready to 
meet them. 

The average American is said to feel 
that war is coming, so what’s the use 

. a good bit like a man who has to 
go to the dentist. The experience will 
be painful of course, but you can’t 
avoid it, so why try? 


UNDER THE CIRCUMSTANCES a lot of 
people are talking excitedly about vast 
sums—$30 billion a year—for military 
defense. The U.S. secretary of defense, 
James Forrestal, said something to a 
Congressional committee about stop- 
ping the manufacture of motor cars, 
washing machines, refrigerators, for the 
sake of the armament program. 

Other people are trying to persuade 
everybody to tell President Truman 
and the rest of the U.S. government 
that we don’t want war. “We are ask- 
ing women to make telephone and per- 
sonal calls to their neighbors and 
friends to put this campaign over,” 
explains Mrs. Harper S. Sibley of the 
United Council of Church Women. 
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“Spring cleaning might be delayed, or 
vacation plans changed, but the price 
of peace is expensive.” 

What do you say when you telephone 
your neighbor in favor of peace? 

Mr. Truman doesn’t want war either. 
There may be a few grasshopper- 
brained fellows here and there, in the 
Pentagon building or elsewhere, who 
would like to start fighting tomorrow. 
But surely there aren’t many. The 
question is whether Russia wants war. 
Probably the Russians don’t know 
either. They’re waiting to see what we 
want. 


I THINK WE'RE in a postwar period, not 
prewar. Russians are trying to stretch 
their World War II victory as far as it 
will go. Their foreign policy is rooted 
in their missionary impulse to bring 
the Communist Gospel to all men, and 
that impulse fits in very well with old- 
fashioned imperialist procedure. 

American foreign policy for a great 
many years has been simply to make 
the world safe for profits for the Amer- 
ican businessman, which of course 
somewhat benefitted all of us. Under 
the pressure of world conditions we 
are outgrowing that simple policy. The 
Russians don’t know just which way 
we're heading, and neither do we. They 
are probably bright enough not to take 
too many chances until they find out. 

Meanwhile it doesn’t pay us to glare 
at one another as though some of us are 
lily-white people who don’t want war, 
and others are coal-black people who 
are already loading up their B-29s with 
bombs. Actually we’re all rather little 
people trying to find our way down a 
dark road where we have never been 
betore. —ELSON RUFF 
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1. LIBERAL FIRST YEAR 3. INCREASED RENEWALS 


COMMISSIONS 
4, FULL SOCIAL SECURITY 


2. LIBERAL SERVICE FEES BENEFITS 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL, founded in 1879, is an old line Mutual Company, 
providing life insurance EXCLUSIVELY FOR LUTHERANS. 


One of the lowest NET COST companies in the United States. 


Issues a complete line of participating policies to Lutherans ranging from 
birth to age 65. 
Splendid agency opportunities now available. Agent's Training School 


is held regularly at the Home Office. 


Lutheran Mutual is a life insurance company you will be proud to 
represent. Mail the coupon today for complete information about our 


attractive agency contract. 
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CO-OPERATIVE LIVING 
SPIRITUAL GROWTH 
COLLEGIATE EDUCATION 
PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 
VARIETY OF OPPORTUNITY 
SERVICE IN THE CHURCH 
JOYFUL SATISFACTION 


THROUGH THE 
@ BALTIMORE AND PHILADELPHIA 
MOTHERHOUSES 


To young women choosing a church 
vocation (through the Diaconate of 
the ULCA) as: parish workers, 
teachers, social workers, institutional 
workers, nurses. 


For Further Information Write 


SISTER MILDRED WINTER 
Room 713 1228 Spruce Street Philadelphia 7, Pa. | 


